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Delightful Details... a 


... always aesthetically correct 


. afford pleasure to your friends, your family and com- 
panions. DELIGHTFUL DETAILS introduce charm to your 
gardens. Handmade, by New England Master Craftsmen, 
these beautiful creations insure a lifetime of beauty. 

















To get your copy of the most complete pictorial review of garden ornaments ever 
compiled, please enclose 50¢ with your written request. Send to the address below 
Nothing can compare with the magnificent selections offered to the discriminating 


he yme owner. 


The Village Green AT BARTLETT GARDENS 





HAMILTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





Perfect Ground Cover for 
Banks and Shady Places 


oti GE BF 
tae eum (Vinca Minor) 


A neot, sturdy creeping plant that stays 
green all winter. Blue flowers in May. 
Resists insects, disease and drought. Our 
big heavy clumps with 12 or more stems 
can be planted 2 ft. apart on level; 1 ft. on 
slopes. You cover big areas for little money. 


PACHYSANDRA / 


Thrives under trees and £ 
in poor soil. Beautiful 

shiny evergreen 

leaves. Space 6 

im. apart. 


Baltic wy defies 
dogs, children and 
drought. Steep slopes, 


sun or shode. Space | ft $26 


100 $950 
pants? 





KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
Dept. H 7, Highlands, N. J. 


HYBRID 


RARE TREES 


FOR THOSE WHO WANT SOMETHING 
UNUSUAL 


Every one a “conversation piece” 


Dawn Redwood (Metasequoia) 
12 to 18 inches 


Postpaid 


Medilar (Mespilus) 

2-year grafts (3 to 4 ft.)........-- 
“W aterlily” Magnolia 

12 to 15 inches 
Cornus kousa chinensis (June Dogwood) 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
Dept. H-8, Highlands, N. J. 


Perfectly packed . . . 


Perfectly sure to grow | 


BAYS cacn| 


| 


Sold in dozen lots only. 
Mixed colors to give you 
a riot of color in June 


1 Dozen 


6.50 





Each of these sturdy plonts is 
enclosed in its own wooden 
band which holds the eorth 


firmly around the roots. Makes 


but be safe 


planting sofe and easy. 





Limited Supply 
We cannot ship until all danger 
of frost is over (late in Moy) 


Order now from 
this advertisement 





The twelve plants come pocked 
in this special mailing carton 
to insure arrival in perfect con- 
dition. Each plant is growing in 
its seporate band. 








Other rare varieties of Evergreens packed and shipped same way 


AZALEA Hexe, extra showy scarlet, double 
Rosebud, dwarf, double biush-pink, extra hardy 
Lorna, low, dense, late double rose 
Flame, huge single red, dwarf growing 
Hinocrimson, a much improved, hardier Hino- 

digiri 
Othello, large tall, brick-red, extra hardy 
Delaware Valley, white, large, tall, single 
Palestrina, large double white, new 


ABELIA grandiflora, pink-white all summer 


BERBERIS Juliana, small yellow, spring, extra 
hardy 


CAMELLA SASANQUA (Hardy to Zone Vi) 
Cleopatra, semi-double rose, peony-type 
Maidens Blush, single blush, very popular 


1 Dozen, any one kind listed above 


1 Dozen (6 each of 2 selections above) 


COTONEASTER horizontolis, red winter berry, 
low 
ILEX convexa, dwarf Japan Holly 
ILEX OPACA female, berried American Holly 
ILEX OPACA male, pistillate American Holly 
JUNIPER pfitzer 6 ft. spreading 
Andorra Fine Creeper 
PIERIS japonica (Andromeda) white, Arril 
PYRACANTHA Lolandi (Firethorn) orange berries 
RHODODENDRON Hardy Hybrid Seedlings, 
mixed colors, June 
TAXUS Cuspidata (Spreading Yew) broad, low 
Capitata (Upright Yew) tall pyramid 
nana ("Brevifolia") dwarf yew 
Hicksi, narrow column to 6 feet 


$6.50 (postpaid) 
$7.00 (postpaid) 


Guaranteed live arrival in good condition © 50% credit on losses first year 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


Dept. H-9 @ Highlands, N. J. 
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Named Own-Root 
Rhododendron 
Hybrids 
Good varieties 


on own roots 
for shapelier, 
hardier plants 


Own-root plants grow shapelier than 
grafts and are longer lived, with less 
care and pruning. They are also 
hardier. 

Here is an opportunity for you to 
cover large areas with named varie- 
ties of hybrid rhododendrons for 
much less than any usual cost. Both 
grades offered below have had their 
first pinchings and are starting life 
shapely and healthy. Both grades 
can go right out in the open. (Shade 
the smaller size this summer.) 


10 kinds offered 
WHITES —Luciferum 

catawbiense album 
PINKS —Cynthia, 

Ignatius Sargent, 


Roseum superbum 


ROSE—Catawbiense Boursault, 


roseum elegans 
PURPLE—Purpureum elegans 


REDS—America, 
Chas. Bagley 
Dresselhuys 





10 Bedded Plants. 
Your choice of any 
kinds listed above. 
Balled and packed for 
shipment. 


$95.00 








6 One year field 
grown. 8 to 10 inches. 
Your choice of any 
kinds listed above. 
Balled and burlapped 
for shipment. 


$95.00 








(Shipped express. You pay 
about $4.00 on arrival.) 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


Dept. H-12, Highlands, N. J. 
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MULTIPLY 


your favorite 
trees, shrubs, 
perennials, 
house plants 


FOR PENNIES 
with 


ROOTONE — 


THE PROVEN ROOT-FORMING HORMONE 


Enjoy one of gardening’s greatest thrills! 
Propagate your favorite plants—in- 
doors and out—from “slips” or cuttings. 
Rootone’s famous formula induces the 
development of roots on a long list of 
cuttings. And you can Rootone-treat 
100 cuttings for less than 9 cents! 


FASTER ROOTING... FOR BEST RESULTS 





Rootone speeds up rooting of cuttings, 
actually increases the number of suc- 
cessful “‘strikes,’’ helps develop more 
and stronger roots. Start your own 
“nursery’’—a few square feet will pro- 
vide space to start valuable trees, 
shrubs, perennials. Cuttings mature 
faster than you think. 


EASY TO USE 
TAKE CUTTING... DIP IN ROOTONE 


Rootone is a safe, clean, odorless, ready- 
to-use powder. And it’s so easy! Simply 
take cutting with a sharp knife, dip in 
Rootone, shake off excess, insert in root- 
ing medium. Rootone contains indole 
butyric acid in addition to its hormone 
formula, also carries a fungicide to pro- 
tect against soil borne diseases! 


Available in the 
popular “%-oz. 
packet only 35c; 
or 2-02. jor 
only $1.25. 


Roorowe 


Amchem and Rootone are registered trademarks of 
AMCHEM PRODUCTS, INC. (Formerly American Chemical | 
Paint Co.) AMBLER, PA. + St. Joseph, Mo. « Niles, Calif. ' 
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INSTANT GARDENING! smaune new 


PRE-SEEDED FLOWER MAT AUTOMATICALLY GROWS INTO 


GARDEN! 


FABULOUS RAINBOW 


ONLY ~ 


00 


— 








FLOWER-MATIC is a PRE-SEEDED Mat... That 


® Unrolls on Garden soil — Water often and thrill to results 
@ Needs little Tilling, Hoeing, Weeding 


e@ Eliminates loss of seed to Rain, Wind, Birds, etc. 


e Grows Thousands of Colorful, Gorgeous FLOWERS. Both 
Early and Late Blooming from SPRING to FROST 


@ Saves dollars on professional garden and Landscaping costs. 


LANDSCAPING 
WITH A SCISSORS! 


Your imagination and an ordinary pair 
of shears are all you need to design floral 
layouts that will delight you and your 
family, make your home the garden 
showplace of the neighborhood! Just cut 
FLOWER-MATIC into any shape or de- 
sign and place around shrubs, walks, 
patios, driveways. Grow clumps of flow- 
ers in rock gardens. Fill Flowerboxes to 
overflowing with gorgeous blossoms 
Plant your initials right on your lawn or 
glamorize drab corners with breathtak- 
ing bowers of flowers. FLOWER-MATIC 
makes all this possible and it's so easy! 


ARMLOADS OF 
CUT FLOWERS DAILY 


Think of it! Your own beautiful Garden 
of Flowers some FOUR FEET tall, or a 
dazzling drawf flower border framing 


your property. FLOWER-MATIC as- 
sures you of an endless supply of fra- 
grant, dewy-fresh flowers daily. Enjoy 
these exquisite beauties in a glorious as- 
sortment of colors — gay lavenders and 
pinks, sunny yellows, frothy whites, cool 
blues, flaming reds and oranges with 
many giant blooms UP TO 6 INCHES 
ACROSS. 


GUARANTEED ...A GARDEN OF 
UNSURPASSED BEAUTY... 
or Your Money Back 


You don’t have to be an expert to 
achieve professional results. FLOWER- 
MATIC’s prize-winning assortment of 
Premium seeds have been carefully se- 
lected and treated to prevent fungus and 
mildew. Nestled in their moisture absorb- 
ing protective blankets with built-in 
ucration principle, they germinate within 
days. Seedlings and roots take a firm 
hold in the soil, beneath FLOWER- 
MATIC. Weeds are smothered. Flowers 


18 FEET LONG 








(20, NOT CONFUSE THIS, 





B HORTICULTURAL DEVEL- 
,» REGARDLESS OF COST.) 








grow strong and beautiful with almost 
no effort on your part. Just water often 
and watch a miracle unfold as this 
“Garden of Eden’’, springs to life! Your 
neighbors will envy the amazing variety 
of breathtaking blooms, a veritable 
super-abundance of flowers for corsages. 
bouquets, vases, centerpieces, etc. For 
added beauty you can transplant excess 
seedlings to other parts of your garden, 
until you have a wonderland of flowers, 
delightful to behold. 


Order Now! only $1.00 postpaid. 
Either tall or short varieties. (6 for $5.) 


NOW 





FLOWER-MATIC is available in TALL 


CUTTING or 


ONLY 


$700 


T RUSH ORDER NOW FOR IMMEDIATE PRE-PAID SHIPMENT. hy 





ROLL IT OUT _& 
—<4A 


| FLOWER-MATIC, Dept. PL-505 

31 Second Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 

RUSH — FLOWER-MATIC(S) for which | enclose payment. 
() DWARF BORDER ASSORTMENT ... $1.00 ea. 


DWARF BORDER assortments. All will bloom this 
year. Many will re-seed and bloom year after year. 


Over 100 Flower Kinds or Varieties 


DWARF BORDER ASSORTMENT 

+ FLOSS FLOWER—Bive + PINKS—OIANTHUS 
+ HELICHRYSUM + VIRGINIAN STOCKS 
+ COXCOMB* 

+ PETUNIA* “Cc 

* Chinese FORGET-ME-NOT + AST 

+ California POPPIES* + WALLFLOWERS 

+ MARiGOLD—Doubie* + NIGELLA* 


TALL CUTTING ASSORTMENT 
+ AGERATUM* * EVERLASTING 
+ FORGET-ME-NOT STRAW FLOWER 
4 * CELOSIA* + ZINNIA 

+ BLANKET FLOWER* + PAINTED DAISY 
+ BLUE BIRD* + PIN CUSHION* 
+ LOVE LIES BLEEDING + CORN FLOWERS* 
+ SPIDER FLOWER + ASTER CREGO GIANTS ~ GILiA—tri-color 
*MIXED COLORS * MARIGOLOS + COSMOS* 

PURCHASES FOR $5.00 OR MORE 


MAY BE CHARGED TO DINERS CLUB 


+ MIGNONETTE 

+ MYOSOT/S—Biue 
+ BABY BLUE EYES 
+ SWEET WILLIAM 


(0 TALL CUTTING ASSORTMENT .....$1.00 ea. 


DC (6 for $5.00. Any combination of assortments.) 





». WATER OFTEN 
+ ZINNIA* - . 
+ CANDYTUFT* rs ote eee 
Enclosed is (J Cash, [ Check or [) Money Order. Amt. 


+ CALLIOPSIS* 
+ CALENDULA® 


2 
o 
3 
o 


+ BALSAM 
+ SWEET SULTAN 
Address 


, ; Zone OI ccsacistisseskidi 
Sorry, no C.0.D.'s 


© 1960, Pre-seeded Products Co., Inc. 
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wba BURNS TRASH 


SAFELY 
OUTDOORS C ) fie — 
- lteag: =m 








of paper—sooty ash. 

Scientific draft design 
minimizes smoke, smeli—burns damp, green, dry, 
garbage or refuse to fine ash. Needs no watching. 
Burns in any weather. Quickly pays for itself. Made 
of rust-resistant aluminum bonded to steel for longest 
service. Over 150,000 satisfied users. Approved by 


- ae. So ond ot 6p | BOERS AND GOPHERS... 


$14.95 postpaid. 3 bushel mode! B (24” x 32)— 
$18.95 postpaid. Money back guarantee. Stainless 
steel models and 10-15-20 bu. estate models avail- ; 
able. KLIPPETY-KLOP Windmills will run them 
¢ ae 2 ! . 
ALSTO COMPANY - and — them out! Moles and gophers 
Shc OA, GNP xed Axe, Gaiend th Cle cannot tolerate the vibrations set up in the 
ground as the klopping mill turns with the 
slightest breeze. A proven safe and reliable 
remedy, giving years of service. Use two 
mills for an average city lot. A pretty garden 
ornament. | mill $3.49, 2 for $5.49, ppd. 
Klippety-Klop Co., Dept. 60H, 3405 S.E. 


Franklin, Portland 2, Oregon. 
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FAMOUS BEGONIAS—20% DISCOUNT 


An unusual growing season makes possible 
for the first time in Vetterle & Reinelt 
Garden Hose Attachment history offering our prize-winning quality 
SOAKEZE does o good job watering shrubs, espe- » begonias at a special price. Assortment of 
cially rose bushes. Saves much time and work. 20 select tubers—mixed colors—in ruffled, 
Attach it to your garden hose; the 5 small plastic , : picotee & rose form varieties—$7.95 ppd. 

These are our “mediums”, 112”-2” dia., 





hoses spread out in any direction to soak roots of R ¢ la 
° rated #1’s by many others. Famous Pacific 


5 plants, some 24 feet apart, without waste of 
water. Guaranteed to please you or your money Strain begonias direct from the originator, 


refunded. Complete unit only $5.95 postpaid. : as Frank Reinelt. Order promptly; supply is 
Send check or money order. limited. Vetterle & Reinelt, Dept. H, 


JONS MANUFACTURING CO. Capitola, Cal. Beautiful new 1960 full- 
Dept. M-9, Saint Matthews, South Carolina color catalog now available without charge. 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 





COLONIAL SIX-BRANCH CHANDELIER 
be > y > 
r DTI combines the best of SEPTIC TANK TROUBLE? 
itwo eros. The soft NORTHEL 
low of old-fashi d . 
candlelight ee NORTHEL Reactivator keeps septic tank and cess- 
Ee aie baad pool clean. A bacterial concentrate breaks up solids 
made. Inside of cone and grease—prevents overflow, back-up odors. Regular 
sprayed white for re- - ° 
| flection. use saves costly pumping or digging. Simply mix dry 
powder in water, flush down toilet. Non-poisonous, 
non-caustic. Guaranteed to reactivate septic tank, 
. , ? 2 
Special Corton & Handling, odd ’ cesspool. Six months supply (23 ozs.) only $2.95 
Plus Postage ppd. Northel Distributors, HO-3, P.O. Box 1103, 
A combined LIGHTER-SNUFFER hacia : 
No. 32A. 18” long $3.50 Minneapolis 40, Minn. 
Send 10¢c for illustrated folder 


VILLAGE TIN SHOP 
William H. Doble, Proprietor r FLOWER ARRANGING KIT 


Dept. M-H, 1030 Mein St., Hinghem, Mass. 


Ne. 32—in black— 
$35.00 











Fun with flowers, as well as beautiful, inexpensive 
ADIAN | oe pf home decorations can be had by the homemaker 
50 ‘aaaen OG $ 95 y } with the new Garden Club Flower Arranging Kit. 
12 ome Contains essential accessories for arranging flowers 

For true grace and beauty. These r P , ‘ 9°” ‘ 
sturdy, well rooted 3 yr., 8” to 12” plus an illustrative “how to” booklet. Attractively 
plants are ideal for background or ; gift boxed. Retail $2.98. Beagle Manufacturing 


hedge in sun or shade. Shear to de- 
sired height. Write for Free Evergreen Catalog ' Co., Inc., Dept. H, 91 Beacon Place, Pasadena, 


ESI 4- Bi litit) pox s-c LUCIEUEEae i f California. 
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Please mail coupon below for details 
of our remarkable offer... 





USE this wonderful, new 
TOWN and COUNTRY CART 
3 whole months 
at OUR risk 
at YOUR home! 


So many ways better 
than a Wheelbarrow! 


This wonderful, new TOWN and COUNTRY 
CART holds TWICE as much as an ordinary 
Wheelbarrow! 
Just a few of its countless It easily carries loads up to 300 pounds! 
‘ . The weight balances on the axle — you don’t 
time € work-saving carry it in your hands. Won’t tip over. SO much 
easier to push thanks to TWO BIG 20-inch wheels! 
Rubber tires. Ball bearings. Only 29” wide to go 
through narrow doors and gangways. 

Built by Vermont craftsmen to last a lifetime. 
Leave it outdoors all year long if you wish. Hard 
use won’t hurt it. Tight, welded all-steel construc- 
tion. Loose sand, dirt, etc., won’t spill out the sides. 
Flat bottom keeps pots, pails, bottles, etc., from 
tipping over! 

Please look at just the few sample uses shown 
and think how many, many ways this wonderfully 
handy Cart would save you time and work, and 
increase your enjoyment of your home, garden, 
grounds and hobbies. 

Honestly, when you’ve had this TOWN and 
COUNTRY CART a week you’ll wonder how in 
the world you ever did without it! And the ladies 
love it just as much as the men! Makes a grand 
gift for any Him or Her! 

Satisfaction guaranteed. Use the Cart around 
your place for three months. If you are not de- 
lighted, just send it back! 

VERMONT-WARE, Box 1803, Hinesburg, Vermont | 


Please send FREE illustrated literature, including 
attractive prices and complete details of your Try-It- 
3-Months-At-Our-Risk offer. 
































Build Things ! 
Mail Coupon NOW for 


md 


| 
| 
| 
illustrated circular, full | 
1 
! 
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details of our 
Try-It-3-Months-At- 
Tohes ihe the Toting out of Boating ! Our-Risk Offer 
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Preserve 


At a fraction 


vour lovely Scene 


of its cost! «<4 


wee he eS 


en > 


As low as $129.50" 
for the Comando®, 
only $143.50* for the 
larger Suburban* 

at right above 


For tay ~er yards or 
estates up to 

10 acres or more 
choose a Peerless 
or Matador® at 
right, in tank sizes 
from 15 to 250 
gallons, 3, 5, or 

10 g.p.m. pumps. 


Just add up your investment in your lawn 
and garden: seed, fertilizer, roses, shrubs, 
evergreens, fruit and flowering trees. The 
total may amaze you, yet in a week or two, 
insects, plant diseases and weeds can take 
over. With a yard-size Hudson Power 
Sprayer you can maintain the beauty and 
charm of your outdoor living room. 


“Live Outside and Love It” without weeds, 
flies, mosquitoes and gnats. Do more in 
less time than mowing your lawn; at no 
more than the price of a good lawn mower. 
Apply less pesticide, in the right way, under 
and over leaves, with fine or coarse, cone 
or fan spray. 

At Garden Supply Departments or Stores 


HUDSON 


SPRAYERS and DUSTERS 


HON OF ThE SeST suY 
H. D. HUDSON MANUFACTURING CO. 


589 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, III. 
*Suggested Retail Price F.0.B. Factory 
©1960 *Trademark 


New planters made of Dylite styrene, 
ideal for amaryllis, caladium, narcissus, 
gloxinias and other plants of that kind, are 
designed to add decorative beauty to any 
room regardless of style or furniture color. 
With the in-home planter comes a special 
soil mixture which will assure maximum 
growth of the bulbous plants. To drama- 
tize the dependability of bulbs, the new 
planters will come with guarantees. 


Sun, Wind Protection 


Plant Shield, a liquid concentrate vinyl 
resin is applied to foliage and branches, 
and forms a flexible transparent coating 
that reduces transpiration losses without al- 
tering the exchange of oxygen and carbon 
dioxide essential to plant life. It is applied 
with a sprayer; and is an effective wind 
protection, a summer anti-desiccant, and 
can be used during transplanting or on 
cuttings in the propagating bench. 





| Cutting Height Adjustor 
A powered rotary mower with a new 
cutting height adjustor is announced. A 
| knurled dial mounted at the rear of the 
engine housing turns a worm screw to ad- 
just mowing height to any setting between 
14% and 3% inches. Such a cutting height 
selector simplifies the change which is 
wise for best management of lawn grass. It 
will help improve turf and keep out weeds. 


| 


New Blueberry 


A new, improved blueberry variety, the 

| Collins, has been produced in sufficient 
quantities for general introduction. A cross 
between Stanley and Weymouth made by 
the late Dr. F. V. Coville, Collins ripens 
midway between Earliblue and Blueray, 


Bird feeder. Charged rod keeps rodents out 


Easy to operate, it distributes seeds evenly 


filling the gap in the ripening season of 
large fruited varieties. It appears to be as 
winter hardy as Berkeley while the fruit is 
light blue, highly flavored, with sweet to 
mildly subacid taste and does not crack. 
African Violet Soil 

A new pre-fertilized potting soil espe- 
cially formulated for African violets is 
called Nitra-Grow. It contains every nutri- 
ent and mineral necessary for proper 
growth of healthy, blooming African vio- 
lets. It consists of sedge peat, properly pro- 
portioned with exploded mica to retain 
moisture and give roots breathing room. 


Latest in Sprinklers 


New lawn sprinkler models are more 
colorful and easier to handle and operate. 
Drab colors have given way to pleasing 
tones of white, gold and aqua with alumi- 
num largely used, therefore, there is little 
or no corroding. The Aqua-Dial adjust- 
ments on the Swingin’ Spray Wav-Oscillat- 
ing Sprinklers permits fingertip control to 
obtain the type of flow desired. Two arm 
Twin-Jet Nozzles with three adjustment 
valves are available on all sprinklers. 


Crab Grass Control 


4 new crab grass control is announced. 
Rid is a dimethy] tetrachloro tera-phthalate 
which is easy to handle and non-poisonous, 
unlike the arsenic and mercury com- 
pounds. It should be remembered also that 
fertilizing of the lawn can be done di- 
rectly after application without danger or 
deterioration of the fertilizer. It is also 
more inexpensive than the arsenic and 
chlordane killers. One application pre- 
vents crab grass for the summer. Best re- 
sults are obtained when application is 
made early in spring so crab grass seedlings 
are killed before rapid growth. 
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weyeland Mea Snow-Blooming Plants in all Fl 


(Erica Carnea) 


Winter-Blooming HEATH 


How would you like to look out of your window next 
winter and see fresh snow falling on masses of brilliant 
purple-red flowers...flowers that glow like rubies 
against the white snow. Now you can have almost as 
much garden beauty in the dead of winter as you did in 
July! Lakeland’s Evergreen Heath is the winter wonder- 
plant that blooms and re-blooms for months on end 
when most of the plant world is bleak and bare...some 
years blooming as early as November or December and 
continues its vivid blaze through January, February, 
March and even into April. A few mild days are all it 
needs to burst anew into fresh masses of color...and 
it flames out again and again even though half-buried 
under blankets of new-fallen snow. Makes springtime 
seem so much closer! 


Plant Heath With Christmas Roses 
For A Stunning Winter Garden 


Lakeland’s Evergreen Heath grows 15” to 18” high... 
forms a lush, bushy plant that spreads 2 to 2% ft. 
wide. And how it multiplies its wintry beauty! Where 
you'll see dozens of lavish flower stems the first season, 
you'll see twice as many next year...countless more in 
the years to come. Heath is hardy down to 10° below 
zero; survives unprotected into New England. 


(Not recommended for bitterest-cold climates unless 
winter-protected by mulching or mounding.) Makes 
lovely low hedges that are aflame with color in winter. 
Ornamental all summer with thick, lacy foliage, Ever- 
green the year ‘round 


Be the first in your town to line your walks, your 
drive, your borders with Winter-Blooming Heath. Be 
the only winter-bright home for miles and miles around 
with vases of flowers fresh-picked in your garden the 
very same day! After cutting, simply arrange in a vase 
without water and your Heath will keep its just-picked 
look week after week...'til tulips bloom again. Plant 
Heath this spring (and some Christmas Roses too), for 
glorious winter-garden displays. 


#M-148 $2.00 each; 3 for $5.50; 6 for $10; 


a Genuine, tore Christmas Roses 


(Helleborus Niger Altifolius) 


How would you like to grow genuine Christmas Roses in 
your garden in winter? And year after year how would you 
like to cover your Thanksgiving table...your Christmas 
table...your New Year's table...with glorious masses of 
these luscious white, gold-centered flowers picked right 
from your own garden only a few hours before! Because 
they bloom intermittently all winter long and very often 
they flower right at holiday time. 

Just imagine how breathtaking your winter garden will 
look—how your neighbors will rub their eyes in sheer dis- 
belief as they behold living masses of blossoms from each 
single plant —blooming right in the dead of winter. 

Even when inches of snow lie on the ground, a few mild 
days is all they need to burst into a spectacular show of 
bloom! If a bitter cold snap catches them—they simply 
close their flowers. Then, when the mercury rises above 
freezing, they open their glorious buds again as if nothing 
had happened. 

Flowers are 3 to 32 inches across, borne in thick clusters 
on strong 8 to 10 inch stems. The lush foliage is a rich, 
handsome EVERGREEN. 


Once Planted—A Wintertime Joy Forever 


We ship you the much-prized and hard-to-get Helleborus 
Niger Altifolius, a strain vastly superior to H. Niger. 


MAIL NO-RISK COUPON TODAY! 
Imagine Picking These Flowers— LAKELAND NURSERIES SALES, Dept. M-62, GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 


With Fur Mittens On! * 10-Day Money Back Guarantee + 90-Day Replacement Guarantee | 
* Shipped at proper planting time for your locality 


Plant Now For Breathtaking Winter Beauty Enclosed find $ _. in cash, check or money order in l 


Easy to plant. Thrive in any good garden soil. full payment for the following items: 
And once established, they'll turn your garden x 
into the winter showplace of the community! - Heath (=M-148) @ $n 
Plant them as low evergreen hedges. Plant them Christmas Roses (*=M-138) @§$ ts 
in beds and borders, in rock gardens, even under ; 2M. 
trees. But for the most stunning effect of all, set se ——- Special Offer (*M-159) @$ —_.__ 
them in your foundation plantings and at the en- 
trance to your grounds, where everyone can see Name 
and admire them. One sight of them blooming in 
the snows will cheer you up for the entire winter! 


#M-138 EXTRA-HEAVY PLANTS $1.75 Each * 3 for $4.75 * 6 for $8.50 + 12 for $16 











Address 





ity an ecoesee 
Note: All orders shipped postpaid. No C.O.D.’s, please 
© Copr. 1959 Lakeland Nurseries Saies, Incorporated. 
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Spray with 
SCALECIDE 


before new 
growth starts 


You CAN PREVENT serious damage to your 
trees, shrubs and ornamentals by spraying 


with Scalecide before new growth starts. 


Scalecide the superior dormant spray — 


provides the “ounce of prevention that ts 
worth a pound of cure.” It gives your plant- 
ings a good clean start that pavs off in healthy 
growth. It kills scale, 


noth, case bearer and many other pests. And 


red mite, aphis, bud 
costs so little one pint makes over 6 
gallons of spray! | pint, 95¢; | » are 


1 gal., $3.25.* 
Stop insects 
all season 


AFTER GROWTH STARTS, Spray 
vour evergreens, shade trees 
ind ornamentals r 
vith Pratt's Spray for Ever 


1 pow rful spray that 


gularly 


s the protection that 
starts! This is a sim 
wav to ontrol 
Japan ai 

Juniper Webworm 
Hopp. rs, Le 
nad 


Bagworm 


il-miners 
many other pests. On 
ol sprav. \% pint, $1! 
$4.50." 7 

i 

j- 


t all-season protection with these depend 


Pratt Spray 


urdwar garden supply store. If vour 


Order now at vour seed, 


! 1icT mnot s§ ippls o or ler dir t 


Use Pratt’s Sprays for Every Need 
Pratt's Liquid Rose Spray 
Pratt's Fruit Tree Spray 
Pratt's 72% Chlordane for 
Termites and Ants 
Pratt's Weed Killer 
Pratt's Liquid Plant Food 
Pratt's Home & Garden Insect Spray 
*Prices slightly higher West of Mississippi River 


Write for free Spray Program 


B. G. PRATT COMPANY 
206 Twenty-First Ave., Paterson 3, N. J. 
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Avutuor’s Puoto 


arrangers dream... 


WHITE COBAEA 


SERENE AND ETHEREAL, a flower ar- 
ranger’s joy are the blossoms of Cobaea 
scandens alba. The ruffled bell-shaped 
flowers on 6-8 inch stems are cream 
with more than a hint of green and 
pale yellow stamens curving upwards 
from the lower edge adding a grace 
note. The calyx is large and leaf-like 
to complete a charming picture. 

The plant retains the good qualities 
of the commonly grown purple form 
but has more distinction and endless 
possibilities in the garden. Growing to 
25 feet in one season it can be used on 
a trellis or trained on posts on the 
patio. It climbs by means of branched 
tendrils at the ends of the leaves so is 
self-supporting once started. The fo- 
liage is graceful, of a rather pale green 
color in perfect harmony with the flow- 
ers which are held erect displaying 


their beauty to full advantage. It seems 
insect free and not subject to attacks of 
mildew or rust, surely virtues to com- 
mend it in this age of spray resistant 
bugs and fungi. 

Propagation is from seed which 
must be started early in a warm place. 
Set the seed on edge singly in four-inch 
pots and give the young plants stakes to 
climb on as soon as the second pair 
of true leaves appears. The seedlings 
are sturdy and not too susceptible to 
damping-off; still it is wise to use all 
the usual precautions such as sterilized 
soil, clean pots and a seed disinfectant. 
Take care to harden the plants slowly 
before transplanting outdoors. 

The flowers which are borne freely 
make delightfully cool looking arrange- 
ments for hot summer days, and they 
last well when cut. 


HORTICULTURE 





Books reviewed on this page may be 


ordered from Horticulture’s Book Dept., 
300 Mass. Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


Cactus Continued 
Dre Cactaceak, Vol. II], by Curt Backe- 
berg. Veb. Gustav Fisher Verlag, Jena, 
Germany. 564 text pages with 539 il- 
lustrations and 53 plates. $21.14 (incl. 
postage 
This definitive series on cacti, though in 
German, would be useful to U. S. cacti 
specialists or hobbyists with a superficial 
of German and a good knowl- 
The thousands of photo- 
graphs included in the set alone are of 
great value in identification. The series 
will include six volumes when complete. 
Volume III includes the genera groups 
Labiviae and Austroechinocacti of the sub- 
tribe Austrocactinae of the Cereoideae 
tribe of the cactus family. ,. 


knowledge 
edge of cactology. 


European Wild Flowers 
4 Book or Witp Friowers, Second Se- 
ries, by Elsa Felsko. Thomas Yoseloff, 

New York, N. Y. 207 pp., including 

140 color plates. $8.50. 

These wild flower paintings are very 
aptly described as portraits. Accurate and 
at the same time artistic, they add much to 
the gardener’s familiarity with those gar 
den plants descended from Europe's wild 
flowers. The notes, edited by Mrs. H. 
Clokie and Prof. C. D. Darlington, of the 
Oxford University botany department, are 
helpful for their key to the culture of the 
plants described, through explanation of 
their habitat. 


Herb Lessons 
\ Hers a WEEK, 

Shed Herb Nursery, 

ae oe te 

Apart from a hardy dissent from the title 
and the late publication, we have nothing 
but praise for this calendar. Each day of 
the week has its information about the 
week's featured herb—name and descrip- 
tion, culture, harvesting, medicinal and 
other uses and place in literature. But with 
the until recently preferred U. S. pronun- 
ciation of herb being urb, An Herb A 
Week might be less tongue twisting. The 
word may now be pronounced with or 
without the “h.” 


published by the Tool 
Salem Center, 


Birds and More Birds 

AND GARDEN Birps by George Stein- 
Viking Press, New York, N. Y. 
$6.95 


CAGE 
bacher. 
272 pp. 
Birds as pets and as garden ornaments 

or indoor displays are thoroughly discussed 
in this British published volume. Birds 
from all over the world and their care in 
garden, cage or aviary are described. Near- 
ly 250 species are shown in illustrations, 
including many in color. Parrots, pheas- 
ants, seed eaters and song birds are among 
the many included. 
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Evergreen Shrubs 

EvERGREENS FoR Every STATE by Kath- 
arine M-P. Cloud, Chilton Co., Phila 
delphia, Pa., 227 pp. $4.95. 

This book will become a reference text | 
for the novice gardener as well as the pro- | 
fessional. Non-technically written, it cov- | 
ers the field of evergreens competently and 
in detail. 

Part I discusses both broadleafed and 
coniferous evergreens as landscape mate- 
rial. Chapter 2 is concerned with the three 
artificial methods of growing evergreens: | 
espaliering, training trees or shrubs against 
a wall or trellis; bonsai, a Japanese art of 
dwarfing; and topiary, training woody or- 
namentals in unusual forms. In subse- 
quent chapters, the culture of evergreens is 
given in detail. 

Part II is in six chapters and presents a 
guide to the extensive list of needle and 
broadleafed species alphabetically ar- 
ranged for easy reference. 

Part III, Report on Evergreens from the 
States is a fact packed outline of the ever- 
greens suited to each state in this country 
and each province in Canada. 

The 82 illustrations are clear and well 
chosen. They support the text helpfully. 
Endpaper hardiness zone maps are an 


added feature. H. G. M. 


More On Orchids 
OrcHIps IN AUSTRALIA by Fred Moulen. 

Edita, S. A., Lausanne. 148 pp. 100 

colored illustrations. $13.50. 

For the book lover with a casual inter- 
est in unusual flowers, this volume should 
be most stimulating. The major value of 
the book lies in its fine @olor plates, su- 
perbly reproduced from color transparen- 
cies taken by Mr. Moulen of orchids found 
in many of the best collections in Aus- 
tralia. The text is slight, but is pleasant 
reading, presenting an informal account of 
orchids which should be of interest to the 
reader who has not yet delved into orchids. 
Each plate is accompanied by a short ex- 
planatory paragraph, also entirely non- 
technical. Although the book's chief value 
is in the color plates, the typography and 
binding, it is an excellent volume for any- 
one potentially interested in orchids or for 
the collector of beautiful color-printed 
works. Gorpon W. DILLon 


Modern Floral Arrangement 
TEXTBOOK OF CONTEMPORARY 
ARRANGING by Leona R. 
Daughtridge. Greenwich Book Publish- 
ers, New York, N. Y. 104 pp. $2.50. 
This small 104 page book explains the 
elements and principles of design. It in- 
cludes a chapter on color and another on 
containers, as a part of the completed de- 
sign. Suggestions for assembling the design 
all make this a desirable book for flower 
arrangers interested in the fundamentals of 
design. The author’s line drawings add 
much to the comprehension of the accom- 
panying text. Y 
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on new, speedy, ssarly 


Wheel frabe 


SUBURBAN TRACTOR 


22 attaching yard 
and garden tools 
include rotary 
mower, snow plow, 


rotary tiller, ail- 
purpose dump 
trailer, 4-ft. trailing 
lawn rake... 

and 3-gang reel 


mower that cuts 
5-ft. swath... all 





Breeze thru yard jobs in page snappy, 
happy way...on wonderful Wheel 
Horse Suburban Tractor. Mowing lawn, 
plowing garden, clearing snow... every 
job’s easy to do...easier on YOU. 
Just hop on and hook up. It’s sure 
pleasure to run Wheel Horse. A BIG 
tractor in every way but size. You sit 
soft, turn sharp, shift smooth. Exclu- 
sive all-gear drive... 4 gear selections 
. speeds to 6 mph. Auto-type geared 
steering ... one pedal clutch and brake. 
Hi horsepower engine with unmatched 
gear-reduction develop power to spare. 
Tractor-type tires provide sure traction 
under weight of all-steel body. Fun- 
work Wheel Horse NOW! 
To test-drive Wheel Horse, with no 
obligation, call your Wheel Horse 
dealer. Write TODAY 
for his name and free, 
complete literature. 


WHEEL HORSE 


PRODUCTS 
51475 U.S. 31 
South Bend 17, Indiana 

SUBURBAN 


Wheel fare. 


YARD and GARDEN 
TRACTOR 


Take a 
Test-Drive 
of your 
Home! 





My soil used to 


DRY OUT FAST! 


I had miserable luck 
growing a lawn, flowers 
or vegetables until my 
neighbor advised using 
Terra-Lite Soil Condi- 
tioner. 


ROOTS STRANGLE DIE OF THIRST 


NOW IT’S RICH 
AND LOAMY... 


Everybody envies my 
lovely lawn and garden. 
Mixing Terra-Lite in the fe 
soil made all the differ- 
ence. Plants thrive, 
because roots grow 


\ ARY, 
thick and strong, — i. pn 
hold moisture— 


ROOTS BREATHE GROW THRIVE! 


Wonderful things will happen 
fo your lawn and garden when 
you condition too hard or 
too sandy soil with amazing 
Terra-Lite Soil Conditioner. 


Terra-Lite is not a fertilizer, but a time- 
defying water-and-air-retaining mineral! soil 
conditioner. It loosens and aerates hard, 
heavy soil and gives water-holding body to 
thin, sandy soil. Terra-Lite also turns the 
soil into a rich reservoir of air and moisture, 
This encourages lusty 

root growth producing 

healthier, lovelier lawns 

and gardens, yet with less 

work, less watering and 

less care. It costs so little, 

too! Only a few cents a 

square yard conditions 

your lawn or garden. Get 

Terra-Lite today in eco- 

nomical bales or smaller 

sizes, 


A product of Zonolite Company 
135 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, lil. 


lerra-Lite 


VERMICULITE 


SOIL CONDITIONER 
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'|| READERS’ 
\ Quesivous 
Y Answered 


When should miscible oil or lime sulfur 
be applied to control insects such as scale 
and aphid eggs? 

On deciduous trees, apply a superior 
spray oil as a delayed dormant applica- 
tion. This means waiting until the buds 
have started to enlarge. A spray at that 
time can penetrate the shells of the 
eggs to be found under the scale cov- 
ering. A dormant oil applied in Febru- 
ary or March or earlier in the South 
is not as effective. For San Jose, oyster 
shell, golden oak and Putnam’s scales 
use a 4% solution. On evergreens for 
pine needle scale, arbor vitae scale and 


| hemlock scale, one part of oil to 33 


parts of water is advised. The spray 
should be applied on a bright day 
when the temperature is above 45° F. 
Lime sulfur should be used at one part 
to nine of water. Do not allow it to 
blow onto paint. 


Does vermiculite or perlite as medium 
in which to sow seeds prevent damping 
off? 

Both vermiculite and perlite discour- 
age damping off fungi but do not in all 
cases prevent it. Seedlings that are par- 
ticularly susceptible to the fungus 
should be started in milled sphagnum. 
So far as known the fungus will not 
grow in sphagnum. 


What can I do to make wisteria bloom? 

Seedling wisteria vines are occasion- 
ally sterile. Grafted plants and those 
raised from cuttings will almost always 
bloom freely if the cions are taken 
from heavily flowering plants. Some- 
times too much nitrogen is given wis- 
terias. This causes them to grow rap- 
idly at the expense of bloom. When this 
occurs, it is necessary to root prune the 
vine to slow growth and encourage 
blossom bud formation. This is done by 
driving a spade down its entire length 
in a circle around the vine. By cutting 
the roots, the plant is weakened and 
this forces seed production. 


Is it necessary to roll a lawn every 
year? 

Not only is it not necessary, but 
rolling is sometimes harmful to turf. 
On a heavy soil only a very light roller 
should be used, and then only if the 
sod is so rough mowing is difficult. 


Normally the act of mowing a lawn will 
smooth the slightly roughened places. 
A heavy roller compacts the soil too 
much causing it to dry out rapidly and 
preventing adequate aeration of the 
grass roots. 


How can I get rid of small bugs that 
hover around the soil of house plants? 

Probably these are midges, members 
of the fly family. One kind breeds in 
manure or other organic matter in the 
soil. Another causes galls in chrysan- 
themums, roses and other plants, 
though they are not usually really 
harmful. Midges may be controlled with 
any one of several insecticides, such as 
rotenone, malathion or DDT. The 
chemical should be applied to the soil, 
not to the plant. 


How can I keep the leaves on my high- 
bush cranberry from curling up every 
year? They seem to have bugs in them. 

No doubt you refer to the European 
viburnum or snowball (Viburnum opu- 
lus sterile) which is especially suscept- 
ible to attack by aphids. They can be 
prevented from curling the leaves by 
spraying, if the spray is applied at ex- 
actly the right time. As soon as the 
buds begin to enlarge in the spring, 
apply one tablespoon of 50% emulsifi- 
able malathion in one gallon of water, 
coating all parts of the plant. Repeat 
the spray as soon as the leaves are half 
grown. Once they are curled tightly by 
the sucking of aphids, it is difficult to 
reach them. 


The underside of the branches of a 
white pine on my property are covered 
with a woolly white stuff. Are they going 
to die? 

Your pine is being attacked by 
woolly pine aphid, a sucking insect that 
weakens the tree when plentiful. It is 
easily controlled by spraying. Use one 
quart of 50% emulsifiable malathion 
in 50 gallons of water. Make the ap- 
plication in late April, directing the 
spray at the underside of the limbs. A 
second application may be necessary if 
the infestation is heavy. 


How can I control moles in the lawn? 
They ruined my grass last year. 

Moles feed on the grubs of May 
beetles, Junebugs, Japanese beetles and 
other soil insects. By getting rid of the 
insects, moles will leave your lawn for 
a location that has more food for 
them. Apply chlordane at the rate of 10 
pounds to 1000 square feet in early 
spring. As soon as the application is 
made, water the lawn thoroughly to 
carry it down to the grass roots, and 
prevent dogs and other animals from 
getting it. 
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COMING 
EVENTS 


“a 


For FLower SHows see page 152-155 


Feb. 27-28. Wilmington, N. C. Camellia 
Show, Men’s Tidewater Garden Club 
Feb. 27-28. Whiteville, N. C. Camelliz 
Show, American Camellia Society and 
Whiteville Camellia Society 

Feb. 28-Mar. 2. Toronto, Canada. Annual 
Convention Canadian Ass. of Nursery- 
men, King Edward Hotel 

March 5-6. St. Louis, Mo. 
Show. Metropolitan St. 
of African Violet Clubs, 
tanical Gardens 

March 5-6. Fayetteville, N. C. Camellia 
Show, Fayetteville Garden Club 

March 5-6. Greenville, S. C. Camellia 
Show, Men's Garden Club of Greenville 

12-13. Houston, Tex. An- 

Trail, River Oaks Garden 


African Violet 
Louis Council 
Missouri Bo- 


March 5-6 & 
nual Azalea 
Club 

March 5-6. Watsonville, Calif. Spring 
Orchid Show, co-sponsored by Mon- 
terey Bay Orchid Soc. and the Pajaro 
Valley Bank, Pajaro Valley Bank Bldg. 

March 7. Cambridge, Mass. Lecture, The 
Growth and Development of the Fruit 
Bodies of Fungi, by Dr. Hans E. Green, 
Mvcological Club, Farlow Herbarium 

March 8. New York City. Annual Meeting, 
Federated Garden Clubs of New York 
State, Astor Hotel 

March 11-12. Charlotte, N. C. Camellia 
Show, Charlotte Men’s Camellia Club 

March 12-13. Elizabeth City, N. C. Cam- 
ellia Show, Men's Horticultural Soci- 
ety of the Albemarle 

March 13. Jacksonville, Fla. Home & Gar- 
den Tour, Fiorida Fed. of Garden Clubs 

March 19-20. Rocky Mount, N. C. Camel- 
lia Show, Carolina Camellia 
Society 

March 21. Waltham, Mass. Banquet and 
Lecture, Boston Mycological Club, Wal- 
tham Experiment Station 

March 22-24. Skaneateles, N. Y. Flower 
Show School, Course III, Federated 
Garden Clubs of New York State 

March 24. Boston. N. E. Wildflower So- 
ciety Lecture, “Mountain Flowers of 
East and West,” Horticultural Hall 

March Sacramento, Calif. Annual 
Meeting, American Fuchsia Society, 
Garden Center Bldg. 

March 25-27 Jackson, 
nual Garden Show, 
grounds 

March 26-27 
Wilderness 
Western Outdoor 
Hotel 

March 26-Apr. 2. 
& Garden Show, 
sroad St. Armory 

March 28-Apr. 1. Orono, Me. Maine Farm 
and Home Week, University of Maine 

March 31-Apr. 2. Atlantic City, N. J. 
Convention, African Violet Society, 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 

March 31-Apr. 3. Wilmington, 
North Carolina Azalea Festival 


Eastern 


25. 


An- 
Fair- 


Miss. Third 
Jackson 


Portland, Ore. Northwest 
Conference, Federation of 


Clubs, Multnomah 


Hartford, Conn. Home 
The Hartford Times, 


N. C. 
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WERE Ta 


many a year. Graceful, horizontal branches are liter- 
ally covered with jeweled crowns of exquisite pink 
flowers. Wheel-like clusters have spidery sunburst 


centers 


turn from shell-pink to deep rose-pink. Its lavish dis- 
play of spring blossoms and rugged hardiness will de- 
light you. Bushy plants 


meriea’s 


of modern horticulture . . 
beautiful .. . 


your garden! Send for your catalog today 


most distinetive 


GARDEN SUBJECTS 


Informed gardeners who want the newest and 
best, choose Wayside’s catalog year after year. In 
this magnificent, 256 page, garden book, they find 
a wonderful incentive to improve and beautify 
their gardens. The catalog is a colorful treasury 
. so complete . . 
so full of exciting new things. Yes 

. even the most experienced gardeners find 
treasures they have never seen before, because 
Wayside is constantly introducing rare and un- 
usual new subjects gathered from the far corners 
of the world. Make this your year to try Wayside 

. See what America’s finest nursery can do for 


- SO 


New VIBURNUM 
TOMENTOSUM 


Lovely Pink Beauty 


VIBURNUM TOMENTOSUM, Pink Beauty 


An unbelievably lovely new flowering shrub 
one of the most beautiful discovered in 


Blossoms open frosty white, then magically 


$6.00 each 








New SINGLE ENGLISH ROSE, Gypsy Maid 


You'll love the beauty and nostalgic charm of our choice new collection of English imports. For variety 


depth of color 
“Tops 


pinks, warm salmon and radiant rich reds....... 


f 


wealth of flowers and ease of growth 
Gypsy Maid is a brilliant, orange-carmine. Others range from dazzlin 


Here is the ideal new SEDUM 


these exquisite single Floribundas are 

s vo to lovely soft 

Gypsy Maid, each $2.00; 3 for $5.25 
New SEDUM, Indian Chief 


A compact, grey-green foliage 


plant that multiplies quickly and is phenomenally hardy in 


sunny 


dry locations. Each fall, it puts on a colorful display, 


producing glowing umbrels of burnished copper or Indian red 


to add to its all-summer charm 
for the terrace ‘ Be 


Wayside 


82 MENTOR AVE. 


Excellent in tubs and in pots 
Each $1.50; 3 for $4.55 


SEND FOR THE WORLD’S FINEST 
HORTICULTURAL BOOK-CATALOG 


A catalog so complete it belongs in every gardener’s 
library. To get your copy, please enclose $1.00 to cover 
postage and handling costs of this heavy book. Don’t 
delay...send for this outstanding 256 page garden book 
today! No other catalog in the entire world can compare 
with it in size or wealth of selection. It features over 
1800 new and unusual shrubs, roses, trees, rare bulbs, 
exotic lilies and hardy “Pedigreed” plants... all 
growth-tested and rigidly inspected in America’s most 
carefully supervised nursery. 
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TREE PEONY 


“The Aristocrat of the Garden”’ 


From the Far East comes the Tree 
Peony of rare exotic beauty to give 
charm and color to your garden. 
These most treasured of garden 
plants start their growth before the 
snow leaves the ground and will 
burst into massive, gorgeous bloom 
from early May into June with mas- 
sive flowers. The Tree Peonies are 
hardy at 30 degrees below zero and 
are free of insects and disease. The 
ideal plant for any well drained, 
good garden soil. 


ORDER Now for Spring Blossoms 
e VARIETIES e 


GODAISHY (Globe like) lorge, Pure White, nearly 
full double. 

HAKUO JISHI (White Toiled Lion) Pure White, 
full double, large. 

HODAI (Reign of Chinese Emperor) Vivid Crimson, 
one of best five. 

MOMOTAMA (mountain of the Peach Orchard) 
Brilliant Flesh Pink, large. 

NISSHO (Sunbeam) Glistening Scarlet, enormous 
Double, the best. 

TAMA FUYO (ieweled Lotus) Light Pink, Cup 
Shaped, great fovorite. 

TAMA MIDORI (Green Jade) Scarlet, overlapping 
petals, unusual type. 

YEA ZAKURA (Very Double Cherry) Cerise, large 
double, easy to grow. 

RIMPO (Bird of Rimpo) Deep Purple, full double, 
large. Dorkest offered. 


Act Varieties Listep FLOWERING SIZE 


Two-Year-O_p PLANts 


‘6”° FACH 
POSTPAID 


Special for Readers of HORTICULTURE 
3 plants $18.50 «= 7 plants $40 postpaid 
FREE CATALOG ON REQUEST 
PEE EEE EEE EE TEETER EES 


FLOWER SHOW PATRONS 
You are invited to visit our Tree 
Peony displays at several major, East- 
ern Spring Flower Shows. 
Sincerely, 
Marinus Vander Pol 


Dae ok oe oe oe ee ee ee 


MARINUS VANDER POL 


751 WASHINGTON STREET 
FAIRHAVEN, MASSACHUSETTS 


Association, New 


se ee eee eenene 
eee... DDS 


MEMBER American Nurserymen’s 
England Nurserymen's Association, Massachusetts Arbor 
ists’ Association, National Landscape Nurserymen’s Asso- 
ciation, Massachusetts Horticultural Society, American 
Peony Socict Society (Honorary Mem- 


bership). 
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conserve them by 


Mary Morr, Elburn, IIl. 


GROWING THEM 


IN MY EARLY DAys of country living 
the woods were filled with many varie- 
ties of flowers and the narrow, sandy 
roads were overgrown with them. Even 
the railroad embankments were thick 
with shooting star (Dodecatheon 
meadia), blooming in poor soil and in 
full all-day sun light. 

Now we are destroying many native 
plants by great agricultural develop- 
ments, cutting down the forests, letting 
livestock graze in the woods, and, in 
the last decade, bulldozing for huge 
housing projects. We have also devel- 
oped a national passion for orderliness 
and we further destroy by constant 
mowing and spraying roadside masses 
Cichorium intybus), Queen 
Ann’s lace (Daucus carota), butter and 
eggs (Linaria vulgaris), bergamot 

Vonarda fistulosa) and meadow lilies 
(Lilium canadense). The railroads now 


of chicory 


burn off their right of way, so by these 
three mowing, spraying and 
burning we are destroying our natural 
heritage of wild flowers. 


ways; 


Many of our arboretums throughout 
the country are planting land suitable 
for wild flower gardens and in some 
states the garden clubs are beginning 
wild flower plots in the forest pre- 
serves, thus serving conservation. 


The easiest solution is for you to be 
your own conservationist and grow 
wild flowers in your own garden, no 
matter how small. There is in every 
garden—suburban, farm or city lot— 
a spot where you can grow a few of our 
native flowers, thus protecting them. 


If you are fortunate enough to have 
woods as a source of plants, be careful 
in digging them to take part of a clump, 
always leaving enough for further 
growth and reproduction. 


Shooting Star (Dodecatheon meadia) 
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If you buy your wildlings from a 
nursery you will have a large selection 
from wild flower nurseries and your 
plants will have good root growth. If 
you don’t have proper space for a sepa- 
rate wild flower garden, grow them in 
the perennial garden. 


The words, wild flowers, brings to 
mind a mental image of woods—damp 
and cool and shaded. But many of your 
wild flowers will grow in full sun. 
Planted in the flower beds, many of 
these wildlings give us fine color dis- 
play in early spring and then disappear. 
Utilize summer flowering plants with 
good leaf pattern. Plant them in areas 
which won't be sprayed. 


| 
Among the earliest and easiest to | 


grow is hepatica. The tiny soft colored 
flowers come before the leaf; the 
growth is compact making an excellent 
border plant. Jacob’s ladder (Polemo- 
nium vanbruntiae) is another early 


plant with a fern-like leaf. It's easily | 


moved and will grow in full sun. The 
delicate bell shaped flower is the blue 
of a May sky. It grows not only in the 
woods and along the roads, but will also 
bloom as an indoor plant. 


Another blue, which is listed both as 
a wild flower and a garden perennial 
is baptisia. This grows three feet high, 
with strong stems and is bug resistant. 
The flower is violet blue; the leaves 
are graceful, suitable for flower ar- 
rangements. In the fall the seed pod 
is decorative for dried bouquets. 

One of the best spring plants is 
Virginia blue bells (Mertensia virgini- 
ca). The flowers are pink, turning to 
blue, long lasting in the spring garden 
and an excellent complement to bulbs. 


The leaves disappear in late spring. No | 


color plate does justice to this plant. 
It is one of the best. 

As a contrast to your blues, greater 
celandine (Chelidonium majus) blooms 
with the Jacob's ladder and wild blue 
phlox (P. divaricata). It bears a pale 
vellow flower, with blue-green, deeply 
cut fragile leaves. 

Columbine (Aquilegia canadensis) 
grew freely in the woods for many 
years. It is now fast disappearing, and 
the cheerful red and yellow of this wild 
flower must compete with the larger 
range of color in garden varieties. 

Tansy (Tanacetum vulgare) another 
yellow, with an aromatic tang to its 
leaves, has an interesting history—but 
because of its strong spreading roots, 
is best left out of anything but a large 
garden. Omit the delicate white of 
Queen Ann’s lace for the same reason. 
It is lovely, but impossible to control. 

In the late summer, Joe Pye weed 
Eupatorium purpureum) will bloom, 

see page 179 
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Aluminum GREENHOUSE 


GARDENING TIME 
IS 


ALL THE TIME 


NO ROT 
NO RUST 
NO PAINT 


Summer or 


Don’t miss one minute of your favorite relaxation 
. .» Get away from your everyday cares .. . Garden 
day or night... rain or shine . . . just any time 
you please in one of Lord & Burnham's spacious, 
“Climate-controlled” Or/lyts. Attach an Orlyt to 
your garage, your porch, your living room or set a 
free-standing model in your garden. Fill it with 
your favorite plants and watch it become the most 
enjoyable spot in your home. 
And you can aftord a greenhouse. Thanks to Lord & Burnham’s superb engineering 
skill and over a century of experience . . . the greenhouse has been made available 
in every size and style to fit every pocketbook. Thousands and thousands of home 
owners now delight in growing rare plants the year ‘round. Join them in their favorite 
hobby. Experience the thrill of propagating, hybridizing and starting your own seed- 
lings whenever the spirit moves you. Prefabricated for easy, “build- 
it-yourself” assembly. Aluminum and glass Or/yts start at about $400. 
Sunlyt models trom $275. 


SEND FOR NEW, FREE 
FULL COLOR CATALOG #52 





_# LORD and BURNHAM 


IRVINGTON, N.Y 








New Originations in Rose Form and Ruffled 


TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 


Exacting quality in color and form, from 
the prize-winning Pacific Strain originated 
by Frank Reinelt. The very finest ob- 
tainable! 

Choice tubers now being shipped 


Vetterle & Reinelt 
Dept. H, Capitola, California 
1960 COLOR CATALOG NOW AVAILABLE 





Bos TaYton 


The boy on the fence is close to the magic and majesty of nature. It’s a rare 
privilege these days of concrete and steel housing developments and death- 
fraught speedways—as the statistics of juvenile ee indicate. We 


make much of our raised physical standard of living, forgetting that “man 
(or boy) does not live by bread alone”. But for iadee’s child, growing up 
need not be entirely in the giant orphanages we call cities. Mother Nature 
may be as close at hand as the housing development backyard or the school 
two block away, as in Cleveland. A garden a few feet square can open the 
city’s door to nature. It can bring fresh air into young minds as well as lungs 
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the ‘adults only’ signs 


GARDENS ARE FOR CHILDREN 100 


FOR ADULTS ONLY seems to be a general 
attitude in gardening. True, children 
are included sporadically and sometimes 
quite effectively in garden club pro- 
grams and by some school systems but 
these efforts are far too few, especially 
in our metropolitan areas. 

Many parents relegate uninteresting 
work to their children, such as weeding, 
mowing grass and sweeping leaves. 
They give them no responsibility or 
special interest in the yard. Often the 
children are bribed to do garden work 
and consequently their interest extends 
only to the limits of payment received. 
When these same children become 
adults and inherit land about their 
homes they begin to realize that garden 
knowledge and experiences are neces- 
sary to achieve successful results. Great 
potential] garden interest has been lost. 


What can be done to include chil- 
dren in the garden? First provide sim- 
ple home garden experiences for pre- 
school and primary age children. Sec- 
ond, gardening should be a part of the 
regular elementary school science cur- 
riculum. From here the program could 
be expanded into the junior and senior 
high grades and ultimately to adults. 
The old adage “from the cradle to the 
grave” should apply to garden activity. 

Young children from 4-7 years old 
are fascinated with planting seeds and 
watching them We, as adults, 
can provide these garden experiences 
by encouraging them to plant and care 
for sunflowers, nasturtiums, four 
o’clocks, marigolds or similar plants. 
Small plots of ground, 4 x 4 feet to 
4 x 6 feet, can be set aside in the back 
yard and carefully marked with the 
children’s names. Quick growing crops 
such as radishes, lettuce and onions 
with a border of pansy plants could be 
included. The child can help lay out 
the plot and prepare the soil. Then he 
can actually plant the seeds, transplant 
the plants and care for them. The 
child’s breathless excitement upon pull- 


grow. 
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ing the first radishes and onions from 
the ground fully repays all efforts. 
These and a number of other simple 
primary projects are successfully car- 
ried out in the Cleveland public school’s 
home and garden tract program. This 
program extends upward through all 
the grades and includes the teachers 
and adults. Here is the manner in 
which garden education is carried out 
in Cleveland: First, units in gardening 
are included in the regular science 
course of study. These are prepared by 
the Garden Division and serviced with 
teaching materials. Children in grade 
III learn how to plant and grow a be- 
ginner’s garden. Grade IV, how to make 
a garden. Grade V, how to have a suc- 
cessful garden exhibit, and Grade VI, 
how to care for a small garden. In 
Grades VII, VIII, IX and senior high 


Avutnor’s Pxoto 


Hersert G. Meyer, Cleveland, O. 


school, garden making is included as 
Hobby Science in the general science 
course of study. 

Second, voluntary projects are made 
available to the schools, teachers and 
pupils. Classroom activities include 
growing paperwhite narcissus bulbs in 
bowls; potting rooted ivy cuttings; mak- 
ing softwood cuttings and potting bulbs 
for spring bloom. Individual home 
planting projects include beginning 
flower and vegetable gardens; larger 
gardens for experienced workers; a 
petunia, gladiolus or rose garden; 
hemerocallis and chrysanthemums or 
evergreen plants, with a bonus of a 
shade tree to high school gardeners. 

Special garden service includes plants 
for classroom decorations and instruc- 


see page 176 





if your spring bulbs 


didn't come up or bloom, 


maybe you'll find the 


answer in this article 


Mitprep Fievper, Lead, S. D. 


BULBS IN THE BLACK HILLS 


WHEN you LIVE a mile high the early 
spring sky will have a deep translucent 
blue quality and the breeze, a balmy 
caress that coaxes you straight out of 
doors, but your tulips might well be 
blooming in a snowdrift. You think 
spring is surely here to stay this time, 
and then whammy!! Another snow 
on top of the flaming red blossoms! 

My neighbor, Connie, is the best 
gardener for ten blocks in all direc- 
tions, and she says when that happens 
she dashes outside with as many emp- 
ty peach baskets as she can find and 
covers her tulip blossoms until the 
storm stops. It gets rather like a track 
meet between her and the mountain 
snows but Connie usually wins with 
some of the most beautiful tulips on 
the entire hillside. 

The Red Emperor tulip, Connie has 
found, is far too early for this altitude. 
It is the first tulip to bloom and its 
blossom is heart catching in its flam- 


boyancy, but the blossoms will freeze 
in the recurring spring storms and 
gradually the Red Emperor will die in 
spite of all that she can do. 

The hardier tulips are much more 
satisfactory for mountain growing. The 
darwins are good, particularly the new 
darwin, Drum Major, which can eas- 
ily take credit for being the largest late 
tulip available. The cottage, double and 
parrot all are more adaptable to the 
chilly spring and brisk climate of 
mountain areas. Connie puts them in 
the ground by October, though tulips 
can be planted at lower altitudes (even 
1000 feet lower) in December, safely. 

Daffodils grow with enthusiasm in 
the high country, too. We have had 
the King Alfred, that lovely golden 
bell of spilled sunshine, growing in our 
yard for years and the spring snows 
drift around its blossom without seem- 
ing to hurt it at all. The smaller white 
narcissus with the yellow cups, leedsi 


Pansies or wild blue phlox (P. divaricata) make colorful underplantings with tulips 
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or poetaz, bloom a bit slower in such 
profusion that they look like a bowl of 
popcorn on the lawn border. We plant 
them an inch lower than the tulips, 
their crowns about level with the tulip 
crowns but their roots deeper. 

What if they don’t flower? What 
have we done wrong? There could be 
more than one reason. Did we plant 
our tulips six inches apart at the cor- 
rect depth by ruler? The top of the 
bulb must be close to five inches from 
the ground level, the root resting flush 
against the ground below it. An air 
pocket at the root level would be as 
discouraging for blossom development 
as the wrong planting level, and must 
be avoided as carefully. Perhaps the 
soil is deficient in bone meal. Some 
bone meal may be worked into the soil 
when we plant them in the autumn, 
but if they are still chary of blossoms 
we can apply more at blossom time. 

The mountain summer season is 
short compared to that of lower alti- 
tudes, but it is long enough to over- 
plant the spring bulb areas so they will 
be of continuing interest during the 
rest of the season. The tulip foliage 
should be left growing underneath the 
other flowers, Connie says, but seeds 
or seedlings can be planted between 
and slightly back of the bulb rows for 
a continuing summer display of glory. 

She has used snapdragons, petunias, 
zinnias, alyssum and candytuft, all 
with good results, though she admits 
that for best blooming one should use 
baby plants of snapdragons and petu- 
nias to lessen the period between the 
blooming of the tulips and the annu- 
als. Buy the seedlings ready-grown or 
start them in an indoor flat. She tucks 
red and white petunias between the 
daffodils, the change in color being a 
delightful surprise as the warm months 
progress. Snapdragons bloom fairly 


see page 177 
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New, improved, richer way to feed 
flowers, vegetables, shrubs and trees 


y 


new PF 


NK VIGORO 


COMPLETE PLANT FOOD 


the really-complete, all-purpose plant food for more 
vigorous growth of foliage, flowers, fruit and roots 





Here’s the finest way to feed shrubs, 
flowers, vegetables and trees... New 
Pink Vigoro. 

It’s richer than ever—Goes 30% farther. 
Complete diet—The right balance of 
everything your plants need except sun, 


REALLY COMPLETE 


> - 
~*> Ay 
®2464 > 


No guesswork diet 


BALANCED FEEDING 


%u9/ 


For vigorous growth 





air and water. No guesswork. Not a 
chance! 

Easier to use—More food per pound. 
Less weight to carry. Clean, dust-free 
particles that are a pleasure to use. 





At leading Garden Stores and Supermarkets 


CLEAN, ODORLESS 


@ > 


Dust-free particles 





EASY TO CARRY 
> ~ 
ey 


Lightweight form 








My, how things grow with 


vic...VIG. 


VIG 


w IMPROVED 
ache Formula 


Vigoro is a trademark of Swift & Company 
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Wax begonia planting and mosaic sidewalk make a cheery pattern in 
Santo Tirso, in northern Portugal. Parks and public gardens 
are important and colorful attractions in most Portuguese cities 


Hybrid lilacs proudly display magnificent masses of lavender and 
white, richly perfume the air in suburban Oslo. Gardening is popu- 
lar sport in the land of the fjords and most of Norway shows it 


“Any annuals today?” That the Netherlands is a land of tulips 
well known. But annuals and perennials of all kinds are lov 
too and a flower cart like this in Amsterdam does brisk busine 





Greorce Tatoumis, Salem, Mass. 


Europe tu Spring 


Europe’s GARDENS—large and small 
—-still continue to be one of the main 
attractions for Americans who travel to 
the Old World. 

What is it that attracts them to 
these gardens? Why do they make a 
point of visiting them, either alone or 
on organized garden tours, when there 
are gardens, just as lovely, which they 
can see at home? 

Many are the reasons for this strong 
appeal, though three can be cited. 
First, these gardens are different in 
their layout and design, representing 
styles of gardening that cover many 
centuries. Second, many of them are 
old and contain old plant specimens, 
as well as statuary and other art fea- 
tures. Third, these gardens possess 
charm—that indefinable quality that is 
difficult to pinpoint though it can be 
seen and realized. 

Whether you are going abroad this 
year or in a few years, to get the most 
out of your excursion, you'll do well to 
start out with the broadest concept of 
what gardens are. 

Certainly they are the so-called great 
gardens, like Hampton Court near Lon- 
don, Versailles outside of Paris and 
Villa d’Este near Rome. Certainly they 
encompass the wealthy country estates, 
once private, but now open to the pub- 
lic, which you see in England or Italy 
on special garden tours conducted 
through the season. And they represent 
the public parks and botanical gar- 
dens for which Europe is famous, like 
the Bois de Boulogne of Paris, El Re- 
tiro of Madrid, the Edinburgh Botani- 
cal Gardens of Scotland and the Na- 
tional Gardens of Athens. 

Yet more than all these, they em- 
brace the suburban gardens of the 
larger cities and towns, the cottage 
gardens of the countryside, the small 
city gardens in the front, or the rear, 
of apartment houses, the outdoor flow- 
er markets and flower stalls, which 
make Paris, Brussels, Amsterdam and 
Athens so gay, and even the entrances, 
windowsills, walls, patios and balconies 
of the houses and shops. 
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In crowded Europe, a few window 
boxes or pot plants may be all the gar- 
den a family has, but how much the 
window boxes of red geraniums do for 
Switzerland and Austria, the potted 
Martha Washington geraniums for 
Norway and the tin cans, with ivy- 
leaved geraniums or carnations for the 
barren villages of Sicily or Greece. 

Likewise gardens are the landscapes 
of each country. You'll find that the 
immediate landscape not only ties in 
and harmonizes with the gardens, 
but that the gardens are an outgrowth 
or adaptation of the landscape and its 
climatic characteristics. 

Why else do you find green lawns 
in moist, cool England, wall flowers, 
Dutch bulbs, English daisies and pan- 
sies thriving in the long, cool springs 
of northern Europe, patio gardens, with 
pools or fountains in hot, dry Spain 
and pot plants throughout Mediterra- 
nean areas, where they can be easily 
watered during the dry summers. 

Where can you start your European 
garden adventure? It actually makes 
no difference, since gardens at all 
times of the year have their special in- 
terest. If it’s the burst of spring bloom 
you want—daffodils and tulips, lilacs 
and flowering cherries, magnolias and 
wisterias—then plan to take in north- 
ern Europe in the spring, remember- 
ing that spring starts early—in late 
March and early April in Paris. 

On the other hand, northern Europe 
will offer roses, perennials and annuals 
in profusion through the summer and 
fall months. So if you prefer to avoid 
the hot months in the Mediterranean 
region go there in March, April and 
May, when spring bulbs, stocks, calen- 
dulas, redbuds, wisterias, geraniums, 
larkspur, calla lilies, hibiscus and bou- 
gainvilleas will greet you in all their 
pristine glory. 

The flower lover will find much to 
see in England, the many parks of Lon- 
don (Derry Gardens is an extraordi- 
nary roof garden on a London depart- 
ment store), nearby Kew Botanical Gar- 
dens and Hampton Court, as well as 


the Shakespeare gardens at Stratford- 
on-Avon. If you are in London during 
the latter part of May take in the Chel- 
sea Flower Show, the world’s largest. 

You'll find country estates, like 
Longleat not far from Bath, Hidcote 
Manor at Chipping Camden and the 
fascinating topiary garden, Levens Hall, 
at Kendal in the Lake country. Also 
seek out the delightful cottage gardens 
in such quaint villages as Castle 
Coombe, Tetbury and Norton St. Phillip. 

In Scotland, don't overlook the 
Edinburgh Botanical Gardens in Edin- 
burgh, where you'll see the famed flow- 
er clock, and other public parks. As in 
England, look for suburban gardens in 
the large cities and for trim, neat cot- 
tage gardens in such towns as Gifford. 

Dublin's Botanic Garden has much 
to offer, like superb herbaceous _bor- 
ders, but your heart will warm to the 
charm of Ireland’s thatch-roofed cot- 
tages, with their clumps of calla lilies, 
climbing roses, nasturtiums and _hy- 
drangeas. The Killarney area of the 
southwest has semi-tropical vegetation, 
with tree ferns and palms, as you'll see 
at Paknasilla. Tropical gardens are 
found also on Scotland’s west coast. 

Holland, the home of the colorful 
Dutch bulbs, isn’t to be missed in April 
and early May when the bulb fields 
along Haarlem, Lisse and Leyden are 
oceans of vivid rainbow colors, but also 
go to Keukenhof, the 63-acre outdoor 
garden of bulbs planted beneath an- 
cient, towering beech trees. Nearby 
seek out the smaller but similar Lin- 
neaushof and don’t forget the famous 
flower market and auction at Aalsmeer. 
Pocket handkerchief gardens in front of 
suburban row houses will delight you. 
So will the great flower show, Floriade, 
in Rotterdam, March 25-Sept. 25. 

In Belgium across the border there 
is a noteworthy Botanic Garden in 
Brussels, but more especially take time 
to browse and linger around the color- 
ful flower stalls in that magnificent 


see page 174 
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Davw E. Benner, Washington Crossing, Pa. 


building the spring 


WILD FLOWER GARDEN 


WITH INDUSTRIAL and housing devel- 
opments mushrooming in all directions, 
crowding out the wild and the natural, 
the average American has more need 
than ever for a wild flower garden, how- 
ever small. This is necessary, he finds, 
if only for mental balance midst mod- 
ernism’s chaotic roar. 

Every day, thousands of wild flowers 
throughout the United States are being 
destroyed. It is estimated that close to 
2000 acres of land are being bulldozed 
daily for industrial sites, housing devel- 
opments, highways and other projects. 
These areas provide an excellent source 
of native plants for your garden. 

Most people think of a wild flower 
garden as being a shady, wooded spot 
and it is this type of location we shall 
consider. In choosing a site, the follow- 
ing requisites are important for its suc- 
cess: good drainage, adequate moisture 
and summer shade. You can make use 
of the shade of such trees as maples, 
beeches and evergreens, but don’t locate 
your garden beneath them. Deep-root- 
ed trees like walnut and oak are best. 


When you have chosen your loca- 
tion, if feasible remove the soil to a 
depth of about 18 inches, and put 2-3 
inches of sand, cinders or crushed 
stone in the bottom for drainage. Cover 
this with six inches of the original soil. 
Since most garden loams have a neutral 
to slightly alkaline content, add a quar- 
ter inch of equal parts of ammonium 
sulphate, superphosphate and _ pow- 
dered sulfur. Mix this with the soil and 
water lightly. Cover with three inches 
of garden loam and six inches of com- 
post mixed together. Lay a covering of 
leaves and ground litter on top; water 
well and let settle for a month. For 
wildlings taken from areas of alkaline 
soil, follow the opposite procedure, using 
dolomitic limestone. 
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You can start making your garden as 
soon as the ground has thawed. After 
the soil has been prepared, add some 
large rocks and a few old logs for a 
more natural setting. 

Many early wild flowers die back 
quickly after blooming, so be sure to 
choose some plants which will stay 
green all year. The Christmas fern 
(Polystichum acrostichoides), the ever- 
green wood fern (Dryopteris spinulosa 
intermedia), and the marginal wood 
fern (Dryopteris marginalis) are three 
easy to grow native evergreen ferns. 

A few ground covers are also desir- 
able. Meehania (Meehania cordata) is 
a rare member of the mint family and 
mostly evergreen. It creeps along the 
ground forming a light green cover 
which produces showy spikes of pale 
purple flowers in May and June. Foam 
flower (Tiarella cordifolia) is also ever- 
green though the leaves turn a brown- 
ish color in winter. It produces small 
white feathery flowers in spring. Creep- 


Sweet White Violet (Viola blanda) 


ing phlox (Phlox stolonifera) making 
a dense dark green mat only a few 
inches high, has a mass of exquisite 
pink flowers in May. Two non-native 
ground covers are effective if kept in 
bounds, bugle weed (Ajuga reptans) and 
periwinkle (Vinca minor). 

For flowering plants you will want 
at least one clump of the bloodroot 
( Sanguinaria canadensis ) which 
blooms in March. Woodland phlox 
(Phlox divaricata), giant  trillium 
(Trillium grandiflorum), moss phlox 
(Phlox subulata), butterfly violet 
(Viola papilionacea), cream _ violet 
(Viola striata), wood geranium (Gera- 
nium maculatum), Jack-in-the-pulpit 
(Arisaema triphyllum) and goldenstar 
(Chrysogonum virginianum) all bloom 
at approximately the same time in 
April, giving a spring showing. 

For outstanding May bloom, plant 
crested iris (Iris cristata), yellow lady- 
slipper (Cypripedium pubescens), 
downy yellow violet (Viola pubescens), 
fire-pink (Silene virginica) and solomons- 
seal (Polygonatum biflorum). 

You can begin planting some of the 
evergreen plants and ground covers in 
spring. The other flowering plants 
mentioned, transplant best after they 
have bloomed and the foliage has 
died back. Purchased plants can be set 
out in early spring or in the fall. When 
planting wild flowers, it is important 
to remember that many grow near the 
soil surface and rot if planted too deep. 

Once you have some of these easier 
native plants established, you can be- 
gin with others that are more difficult. 
It is best to avoid the very difficult ones 
unless you rescue them from land that 
is to be bulldozed. Examples of the 
very difficult are the pink ladyslipper 
(Cypripedium acaule) and trailing ar- 
butus (Epigaea repens). :: 
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Spring Beauty (Claytonia virginica) 


Virginia Bluebells (Mertensia virginica) 


Bloodroot (Sanguinaria canadensis) 
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landscaping problem solved 


HERBS GO MODERN 


HERBS ARE PLANTS with a purpose. 
Chey are functional in the way modern 
homes are designed-—with simple lines 
and many angles which do double 
duty. Some shrub-like almost evergreen 
perennial herbs such as sage (Salvia of- 
ficinalis) and lavender (Lavandula of- 
ficinalis) have a pewter color that 
blends well with aluminum windows 
and doors on modern homes. They can 
be used for foundation planting in nar- 
row borders at the base of a small home 
without growing too large for the scale 
of the house. 

Even the neophyte can manage an 
herb planting because they grow easily 
from seed or young plants set out in the 
spring. The investment is nowhere 
near as great as for coniferous trees or 
flowering shrubs. When the time comes 
to replace them with more permanent 
planting, there will always be a friend 
who needs plants to remove the raw 
look of a newly graded lawn. 




















Gertruve B. Foster, Falls Village, Conn. 


So many new houses, particularly 
those in developments, mushroom up 
where every possible shade-giving tree 
has been eliminated. The intense heat 
of the sun is increased by extensive 
reaches of glass in walls or windows or 
by cement walks or patios which make 
foundation planting a difficult choice. 
Sweet smelling herbs which originally 
grew on the sun-baked slopes of the 
Mediterranean countries may substi- 
tute for the usual dwarf yew or juniper. 

They thrive in hot sun and offer 
pungent picking for bouquets, both cu- 
linary and ornamental. The dense 
pubescence that masks the green color 
of the leaves, giving them a greyish or 
blue-green hue, is in reality an insulat- 
ing device. The nap of short, silky or 
nubbly hairs reduces moisture evapora- 
tion from the leaves, enabling the plants 
to survive under hot dry conditions. 

In the case of the aromatic herbs, 
the aridity and sun increase the 





strength of the essential oils, enhancing 
their scent. The visitor to a home 
graced by borders of santolina, 
Santolina chamaecyparissus), dark 
green hyssop (Hyssopus officinalis) 
and blue-green rue (Ruta graveolens) 
along the walk up to the door, seldom 
fails to mention the interesting perfume 
that arises from the plants when the 
sun is upon them or the rain has 
stirred their leaves. 

An all grey or silver-leaved planting 
of sage, lavender, artemisias (particu- 
larly Artemisia schmidtiana nana, A. 
frigida or A. pontica) seems to tem- 
per the heat of the sun. Each of the 
herbs has a distinctive leaf pattern; 
such as the pebbly oval leaf of sage; 
the narrow-decurved needle-like foliage 
of lavender; the curiously encrusted, 
coral-like leaves of grey santolina and 
flat, furry tongues of lamb’s ears 
(Stachys lanata). They lend themselves 
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women poor cooks? 


Hitpa Beastaut, Victoria, British Columbia 


HERBS FOR FLAVOR 


\ WELI chef once said that 
women are not good cooks, and never 
will be! His argument was that men 
make a profession of cooking, while 


through necessity 


KNOWN 


women “pick it up” 
as part of their homemaking duties. 

Such a statement 
all of us homemakers, one 
should endeavor to refute. 

One of the greatest aids to better 
cooking is the intelligent and imagina- 
tive use of garden herbs. Cooking with 
herbs is not a modern notion as some 
believe, but an art as old as the cooking 
of food itself. 


is a challenge to 
which we 


Every country has its favorites— 
Mexico, it’s chili; India, it’s curry; cen- 
tral Europe, garlic and tarragon; and 
England, mint and sage. On this con- 
tinent we should be blessed with a 
knowledge of all these, since we are 
settled by many nationalities. Yet many 
women to whom I have spoken of herbs, 
dismiss it with the phrase that they 
“don’t go in for spices”. 

Now, rather dreadful 
word to use to an herb grower and 
user. Yet some of the spices blend well 
with some of the herbs—but that study 
should come later. 

First, and chiefly, I am concerned 
with the use of herbs with the every 
day dinners which most of us prepare, 
luncheon soups and casserole dishes. 


spices is a 
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Herbs will add flavor and interest to 
cheaper meat cuts which need longer 
cooking, and the aroma, well—just 
listen to your family and friends when 
they get a preview whiff! 

“It isn’t what you have that counts 
it is what you do with it.” How true 
that is with foods. In these days of high 
food prices we are all looking for ap- 
petizing dishes which will come within 
our food budget. 

Personally, I have found the answer 
in my herb garden. In busy seasons as 
grower of plants and flowers (which, 
with a greenhouse is nearly all the 
year round) I find complete, tasty, 
nourishing meals can be cooked econo- 
mically in the oven. 

I use herbs with pot roasts cooked 
in the oven until they are tender and 
delicious, tripe with herbs in casserole, 
pork liver, all the vegetables in season 
and fish. With oven cooking in cov- 
ered dishes, all the flavor is kept in, 
very little water is used, none thrown 
away. What remains in the dish is so 
full of flavor that it is welcomed as is, 
or to add to soups later. Once the use 
of herbs is acquired, they can’t be 
omitted without hearing about it. 


In summer salads their use is end- 
less. Try a different herb chopped into 
a green salad each day, thus monotony 
is banished, and rich salad dressings 


may be cut down if this is desirable. 
Fresh sprigs of dill (Anethum graveo- 
lens) one day, fresh basil (Ocimum 
basilicum) on the days when eggs are 
combined in the salad, and young 
leaves of borage (Borago officinalis) 
added when cucumbers are not avail- 
able (or perhaps not tolerated). Imagi- 
nation and a light hand are needed. 
Herbs must never be overdone. 

Apart from the appetizing odor and 
taste which stimulates the flow of saliva 
and aids in the digestion of food as the 
scientists tell us, herbs have an even 
more definite health value. 

For instance, garlic (Allium sati- 
vum) is prescribed for some stomach 
disorders—but don’t mention this to 
the family when first introducing its 
use. Summer savory (Satureja horten- 
sis) is an excellent quick remedy for 
bee stings. Just rub a fresh sprig over 
the area immediately and repeat later if 
necessary, though it seldom is, unless 
the sting is in a covered area. Fresh dill 
tops, with the fluffy yellow flowers and 
green seeds, chewed by themselves make 
a refreshing and appetizing mouthful. 
A. cooling summer drink is made from 
an equal quantity of fresh sage (Salvia 
officinalis) leaves and mint (Mentha 
spicata) steeped in hot tea. Serve 
with lemon and honey, either hot or 


see page 175 
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In THE North lawns have been out of 
sight under a protection of snow; in 
the South they have been out of mind, 
but with the occasional warm March 
day our thoughts return to their care. 


Mild Climate—Lawn Care 


Those living in the Upper South 
should devote time this month to the 
lawn. Give it a good feeding using a 
high-nitrogen fertilizer at 30 pounds 
to 1000 square feet. If fertilizer con 
taining plenty of phosphoric acid and 
potash, was given the turf last year, an 
application of ureaform nitrogen at sev- 
en pounds of actual nitrogen to 1000 
square feet will be all that’s needed 
this year. Ureaform breaks down slowly 
over the entire growing season, so one 
application a year is enough. Cool 
weather grass seed mixtures can be 
sown now, but defer planting sprigs 
or plugs of summer grasses until next 
month except in the Deep South. 


Middle States—Crabgrass 

If you live in the middle band of 
states, you have had many battles with 
crabgrass. Pre-emergence control is now 
looked upon as the best. Several chemi- 
cals are specific for this purpose, among 
them the white crystalline c.mpound 
called neburon, also disodium methyl 
arsonate. Chlordane will also destroy 
germinating weeds. Any one of these 
must be applied before crabgrass seeds 
start to germinate. If applied later they 
are of little use. Neburon will also de- 
stroy chickweed, an equally annoying 
lawn weed. Even New England, where 
normally crabgrass hasn't been a major 
problem, finds the pest well established 
following the protracted periods of ex- 
treme heat during the summer of 1959. 
A pre-emergence control applied this 
March will help restore the lawns to 
their former beauty. 
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Repair Brown Patches 


But before doing anything to the 
lawn, examine it carefully. It is the 
one feature which determines whether 
your property is really attractive. If it’s 
rough, patchy or brown, some improper 
conditions must be corrected. If weeds 
are numerous and their destruction 
would leave large bare spots, it will be 
necessary to treat the entire area with 
a non-selective weed-killer such as va- 
pam or mylone. Either of these chemi- 
cals will kill all and weeds. 
They will also destroy weed seeds, nem- 
atodes, fungi and other deleterious soil 
organisms. Follow the directions on the 
container and don't seed until three 
weeks after the chemical application has 
been made. 


grasses 


Treat Lawn Weeds 


If weeds are in the minority and 
are largely broadleafed pests such as 
buckhorn, plantain and dandelion, one 
application of 2,4-D should be suffi- 
cient. Perhaps if few weeds are pres- 
ent, their destruction will permit good 
grasses to fill in the bare spots resulting 
from their destruction. This can only be 
determined by checking. 


Eliminate Annual Grass 


One lawn pest few people talk about 
is Poa annua, an annual grass of the 
bluegrass family that develops rapidly 
in the cool fall weather, produces seeds 
in late fall and early spring and dies by 
June. In some lawns this is as much of 
a pest as crabgrass, partly because it’s 
so attractive when in rapid growth and 
also because few people recognize it. 
It's a tough weed to eradicate. If plenti- 
ful, the drastic step of destroying the 
entire lawn with a non-selective chemi- 
cal is advocated by some turf advisors. 

Another pest is nimblewill, (Muhlen- 
bergia schreberi) which is grass-like in 


character but is brown, thin and scrag- 
gly most of the year. Being stolonifer- 
ous, it will take over a large area unless 
checked. Simazin or Vapam should be 
used to eradicate it. 


Plant Coldframe 


In the coldframe such flowers as 
asters, stock, snapdragons, salvia and 
pot marigolds may be started. Allow 
plenty of space between seeds and rows, 
so the plants will develop without 
crowding which makes them spindly. 
Brussels sprouts, cabbage, cauliflower 
and tomatoes can also be started in 
March and even in February in the 
South. To prevent damping off of seed- 
lings the seed should be treated with 
arasan or captan. 


Warm Soil with Plastic 


As soon as the garden has been 
worked up, many gardeners are now 
laying a sheet of black polyethylene over 
it to warm up the soil and to prevent 
weeds from developing. More and more 
gardeners are using it each year be- 
cause of its labor saving value. Seeds 
are sown in slits made in the plastic. 
Plants of tomato or cabbage, for ex- 
ample, can be set in slits and will be es- 
tablished quickly because of the warmth 
which the film has trapped in the soil. 


Greenhouse Calendar 


If you have a greenhouse, sow seeds 
of calendulas, ageratum, asters and 
bouvardia but keep the greenhouse cool 
for them to germinate and grow rap- 
idly. By sowing in March the plants will 
be ready to set out in 7—8 weeks. Ger 
beras and Clerodendron thomsoniae re- 
quire a warmer house, from 60° to 
75° F. Use arasan or captan to prevent 
damping off. 


Prune Climbing Roses 


Climbing roses can be pruned now, 
but remove only broken, weak and dead 
wood. Let the plants flower before any 
drastic cutting is done. Most complaints 
of poor blossoming of climbing roses 
are probably inspired by the lack of 
blossom buds that have been cut out. 
Remember the flower buds were formed 
last fall so pruning now naturally re 
moves many of them. 


Fertilize Blueberries 

This is the month to add sawdust 
and fertilizer to the blueberries. For 
every bushel of fresh sawdust one 
pound of sulfate of ammonia should be 
applied. In this manner, nitrogen is 
available for the blueberry plant in ad- 
dition to the nitrifying bacteria that de- 
mand it to break the sawdust down to 
usable humus. While working with the 
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blueberries, prune dead, dying, broken 
and gall infected twigs and burn them. 


Attend Roses 


In the South, new roses are being 
planted; in the North, the catalogs are 
being scrutinized for the kinds that will 
add to the color and charm of the gar- 
den. Plant them carefully, adding hu- 
mus to the soil and sand, too, if it’s 
heavy. Before planting cut the roses 
back to a sturdy outside bud which will 
cause wide branching and give greater 
space for flower development. 


Plant Trees 

Deciduous trees can be planted this 
month. If grown in metal containers, 
be sure to have the garden shop or 
nursery cut the sides so lifting the tree 
won't be arduous. Plant it no deeper 
than it stood before. In fact, it’s better 
to plant most trees so their top roots are 
barely covered with soil. Use soil con- 
taining ample humus and good loam 
for backfilling. Leave a dish around 
the tree to hold water during rains and 
periods of sprinkling. 


Penstemons Are Pleasant 


Penstemons are pleasant small plants 
that have been greatly improved in re- 
cent years by hybriding. Several strains 
are to be had with larger flowers and 
more varied assortment of colors. Some 
penstemons are only a few inches tall, 
ideal for the rock garden while on others 
the flower heads are 18 or more inches 
tall. Penstemons are not difficult to 
grow but they insist on excellent drain- 
age. A gritty soil low in plant food ele 
ments is nearest the conditions under 
which they are normally to be found. 


Plant Sweetpeas 

as soil is friable and frost 
in trenches and 
soil rich in 


\s soon 
free, plant 
cover with two inches of 
humus and plant food. As the vines be- 
trench gradually. 


sweetpeas 


gin to grow fill the 
The newer sweetpea varieties which are 
virus free and heat resistant bloom well 


A bamboo rake is the only kind to use 
when cleaning up the lawn. It will not 
lift sod, yet does an excellent job of 


raking trash. It is also 


useful to do 


the final grading in making a new lawn. 
A metal rake is now available with the 
teeth the same shape as are the bamboo 
ones. Metal tines will last much longer. 


even in hot weather. Many colors are 
available while the size of the flowers 


has been greatly improved. 


Start Begonias 

Start tuberous begonias indoors this 
month in a mixture of sand and peat. Set 
the tubers with the hollow side up and 
barely cover them with soil. Moisten the 
pot of soil and set it in a warm place, 
preferably away from sunlight. As soon 
as the first sprouts show above the soil 
line, bring the pots into stronger sun. 
Growth will be rapid. Set out of doors 
as soon as danger of frost is past. Tub- 
erous begonias like a little sun preferably 
in the morning. Keep them from winds. 


Spray for Scale 


Spray lilacs, fruit trees, euonymus 
and other plants susceptible to attack by 


scale insects, making the application as 
the buds begin to enlarge. Use a super- 
ior scale oil. On deciduous plants a 4% 
solution will be effective in eradicating 
the pests if the application is delayed 
until the scale coverings of the insects 
have softened. On evergreens you 
should not use more than a 3% solu- 
tion. On hemlocks, cut it down to 2% 
and don’t use oil at all on blue spruce 
unless you are willing to lose the bluish 
color for a year. Since euonymus scale 
is so difficult to eradicate, a 4% solution 
is advised even though this is an ever- 
green. At most the oil will do no 
more than cause all of the leaves to 
drop. Since new leaves will be unfolding 
right away this will do no harm. Tim- 
ing the spray on fruit trees is especially 
important for maximum effectiveness 
and healthy fruit. 
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A temporary cold frame can be supplied with heat by building it in front of a cellar window. By raising the window 
warm air from the basement will raise the temperature of the cold frame several degrees. If possible select a win- 
dow on the south side of the house, thus protecting it from the cold winds and also stepping up germination 
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Do you LonG for the exotic beauty of 
the tigridia (T. pavonia) in your sum- 
mer garden; do you dream of the great 
splashes of vivid color that only tigridia 
can give? Well, you can have them, by 
the dozen or by the hundred! If you 
live in an area where tall bearded iris 
and gladiolus will grow, then you can 
revel in the splendor of tigridia. 


Tiger flower, Mexican shell flower, 
leopard flower (most appropriate of all, 
as they are spotted not striped), is as 
ancient as the fabled Aztecs of Mexico. 
The plant was a sacred symbol of their 
religion and an important food item. 


There are few rules to growing tigri- 
dias satisfactorily, but they are impor- 
tant. Neutral or alkaline soil is a must. 
The pH should not be below 5.8, and 
higher if possible. Perfect drainage is 
a necessity and full sun in the North 
and Northeast, U.S. The growing season 
should be at least 135 days in length 
with a moderate amount of moisture 
needed during the season. 

Tigridias like well fertilized soil with 
a high content of humus. The average 
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well cared for garden plot or flower 
border is ideal. Spade deeply and work 
generous amounts of bone meal and 
lime into the soil (unless it is alkaline) 
along with rotted manure. 

Set the bulbs out about a week be- 
fore the last killing frost in your locality 
—when apple trees are in bloom is a 
good rule. Plant them from 4-6 inches 
deep. They shouldn't be above ground 
until after frost danger is past. A light 
mulch of peat or compost will protect 
them from both extreme heat and 
cold. Don’t let them dry out during the 
growing season but water moderately 
as an excess of water will induce rot in 
heavy soils. Plants growing steadily and 
fed liquid manure once every ten days 
or two weeks will start to bloom in 
about 80 days. The period of bloom 
should last from 3-5 weeks depending 
on climatic conditions. 

If your soil is heavy and poorly 
drained it can be lightened by adding 
compost, rotted manure, sawdust or 
even sand. If the poor drainage can’t be 
corrected without too much expense 
and time, then plant tigridias in raised 


Mary Paetzer, Grants Pass, Ore. 


beds, 5-6 inches above the surrounding 
soil. Bricks, rocks or chunks of con- 
crete can be formed into a circle or 
oval to hold the soil in position and 
will make quite an attractive show place 
for your exotic flowers. Even old 
weather-beaten planks will serve tem- 
porarily, especially if nasturtiums or 
petunias are allowed to trail down over 
the exposed edges. 

The one big headache with tigridias 
is rodents. Moles, mice and gophers 
can, in some areas, make the growing 
of these plants almost an impossibility. 
Very recently aldrin has been found to 
completely eliminate these pests in 
some types of soil. Moles in particular 
are very sensitive to it. Being a soil in- 
secticide it releases fumes that are dis- 
tasteful to these underground animals. 
Its effects lasts from two to three 
years, again depending on soil type. 
This technique is so new that it is not 
known for a certainty just what it will 
or will not do in all parts of the coun- 
try. But for anyone planning to grow 


see page 177 
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F. Waxtace Patcn, Framingham Center, Mass. 


annuals come faster 


ON CABLES 


FROM THE GARDENER'S viewpoint, 
the invention of electric soil-heating 
cable ranks as one of the most impor- 
tant scientific achievements since the 
automobile replaced the horse. A gen 
eration ago, when hotbeds had to be 
filled with steaming manure, one fork 
ful at atime, to provide warmth for 
early seedlings, hotbeds were usually a 
luxury, available only to the few who 
could afford hired help. 

\s always, however, necessity be- 
came the mother of something better. 
With the animal heat rele- 
gated to the riding stables, we can now 
buy electrical equipment adequate for a 
2-sash frame for littlke more than the 
price of a tankful of high test gas for 
the family car. Installation is easy and 
clean, cost of operation is low and— 
heat remains con- 
germination and 


source of 


most 
Stant, 
unchecked growth. 


important 
assuring fast 


It is wise to consider several installa- 
tion methods, choosing that which best 
suits your production plan. Where 
only one small frame is to be operated 
by a gardener without a greenhouse, the 
usual practice is to Jay cable on floor of 
excavation, then cover it with two 
inches of clean sand. Over this, grade 
in 4-5 inches of soil prepared for plant- 
ing. Cautious gardeners guard against 
possible cable damage from sharp trow- 
els by placing a layer of hardware 
cloth between sand and soil. 

\ssuming you are able to get most 
of your seedlings off to an early start in 
a bay window or greenhouse (not mov- 
ing them out into frame until they've 
been transplanted into small flats), you 
will do better with an exposed-type lay- 
out. Put down your cable in the same 
manner, only this time you must hold 
it in place at first with short wooden 
clothes pins (or any forked wooden 
staple). Next, lay a rack made of wood 
slats two inches wide by one inch thick 
over entire floor of bed. 
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\fter your flats of transplanted an- 
nuals have been placed on this rack, 
ample heat will build up in the air 
space beneath to give them the boost 
they need. You can move them around 
at will, preventing their roots from go- 
ing down into soil below, thus avoiding 
any setback when it comes time to bed 
them out. Whenever flats are removed 
from frame before others are ready to 
take their place, cover open spaces on 
the rack to prevent heat loss. 

Should your facilities make it un- 
necessary to shift annuals into frames 
until they are already making heavy 
top growth, an even simpler kind of in- 
stallation will suffice. Just string re- 
sistance cable back and forth around 
walls of your frame, spacing it about 
three inches apart attached by insu- 
lated staples. Operated only at night 
(with a mat covering over glass or 
plastic sash) and on cloudy days, this 
will give ample protection against un- 
predictable spring frosts and will per- 
mit plants to harden off gradually. 

It is true that manufacturers frown 
on the practice of leaving cables ex- 
posed, mainly because this tends to dry 
out the insulation, thus shortening their 
servicable life. If such installations are 
carefully removed and stored (away 
from light) before the sun gets too hot, 
they should perform adequately for 
three seasons which is surely a fair 
enough return on your investment. 

Of the three methods suggested, our 
experience indicates that you will gain 
most from your frame with the second, 
even when starting seedlings as early as 
\pril 1 in northern latitudes. This set- 
up provides the mobility a busy gar- 
dener needs because several crops can 
be processed through such a frame in 
one season. Just take the time to treat 
your racks and flats with a horticul- 
ural wood preservative in the begin- 
ning, and your replacement costs will 
be negligible. 


Before purchasing a cable, try to find 
out approximately how much heat you 
are going to need. In southern areas, 10 
watts per square foot are enough, while 
as much as 16 watts may be needed 
where cold is extreme. An adequate 
average where frame is not functional 
before March 20 is about 12 watts per 
square foot. In a standard three by six 
foot frame this works out to a spacing 
of five inches between loops (starting 
two inches inside walls), using a 60-ft. 
cable rated at five watts per foot. 


A convenient formula for figuring 
the amount of cable needed for larger 
beds is this: divide total wattage rating 
of cable by its length, multiply answer 
by 12, then divide this figure by the 
number of watts per square foot de- 
sired. Thus a 120-foot cable, rated at 
800 watts divided is 6.7; this, multi- 
plied by 12, gives 80.4. So, if you want 
10 watts per square foot, just divide by 
10 and your correct spacing comes out 
eight inches. 

Thermostatic controls are available 
with all makes of heat cables, but their 

see page 178 











Joun Burton Brimer, Suffern, N. Y. 


THE HERE’S HOW OF 


LANDSCAPING 


YOUR ROCKERY 


Don't blast out and remove natural outcroppings of rock—instead, work them into the garden scheme. Clean out crevices, widen 
some if necessary, and refill with good soil. Plant some choice alpines in them and between rocks, plant dwarf shrubs, low peren- 
nials and some of the tiny species bulbs. Consider all the seasons—bulbs for spring, perennials for summer, evergreens for winter 
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You sEE rocks and stones used in 
many gardens in America today, gar- 
dens which really cannot be defined as 
rock gardens if you adhere strictly to 
the measuring stick of the past, as ex- 
emplified in those elaborate and beau- 
tiful re-creations of nature which were 
formerly popular here and which may 
still be seen in quantity in the British 
Isles. Instead, rocks and stones are now 
exposed in hillside garden plots where 
they occur naturally, their nooks and 
crannies filled with soil and plants of 
suitable sorts; or stones may be brought 
in, with just a few used, being set into 
place where they will add the most to 
the composition. 

tocks lend a visual interest and add 
texture to the garden scheme. They 
are an important architectural feature 
of the garden skeleton, making a year- 
round contribution to the garden pic- 
ture. Such rocks may look as though 
they had been casually dropped into 
place, but in practice we discover that 
their placement was anything but un- 
studied. It is a curious paradox that 
the most carefully planned rock gar- 
dens end by appearing the most casual, 
the most natural. However, in amateur 
hands, the use of rocks may not be so 
successful or successful at all. 

Why is this? There are four princi- 
pal errors frequently found in gardens 
with rocks in them. First, the stones 
used are too uniform in size; second, 
they are over-exposed, so that they look 
unnatural and placed; third, they are 
set too regularly; and, fourth, the 
stones chosen are set at an angle, re- 
sulting in an unpleasantly restless ef- 
fect rather than the settled calm seen 
inatrue picture of nature. 

How, then, one avoid these 
errors? It will be apparent from the 
foregoing that there are certain princi- 
ples behind the effective use of stones 
in the landscape which must be ob- 
served, lest we end with a kind of pea- 
nut-brittle-with-flowers effect, or to 
pursue the figure of speech further, a 
kind of stony version of plum pudding. 
We must, instead, examine nature and 
improvise upon her methods when we 
place stones in our gardens. Should 
this sound formidable to the amateur, 
let us quickly assure him that the same 
basic principles of composition apply 
here as in any other successful garden 
composition. We merely adapt them to 
the problem at hand, working toward 
our objective of naturalness. 

We avoid Fault No. 1 by choosing 
stones of varied sizes, having a very 
large one as the focal point of our com- 
position around which we build with 
medium-sized and little ones. Nor 
should these smaller ones be uniform 
in size, either. Nature never sorts out 


does 
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Jagged rocks set on end at regular intervals 
make exciting, unpleasant patterns never 
found in nature. In natural, informal gar- 
dens, always try to simulate nature’s way 
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Shapes of various kinds can be put together 
to form large masses, leaving crannies for 
alpines or other suitable small plants to 
grow in, enhancing and softening rock lines 


sizes, nor should we make a dull com- 
position by using stones of the same 
genera] proportions. 

Fault No. 2 may be avoided by ob- 
serving rocks in nature. We find that 
the soil has drifted about them so they 
are only partically exposed. We can 
simulate this by mounding up the soil 
beside the stones or by partly burying 
them. The latter is likely to be the 
more successful method, particularly in 
frost areas. Plants will also help to ob- 
scure the stones, softening their edges 
and brightening their crevices and 
crannies with flowers and living green. 

Fault No. 3 is a common one, violat- 
ing one of the most important precepts 
of design, namely, that regularity has 
no place in the informal or natural 
garden. To avoid this error, stones are 
set in groups, with no two areas being 
the same size or composed of the same 
number of stones. Vary the planting 
spaces between them, too, so that the 
plant areas and the stone areas are 
unequal. In some places, let the plant 
spaces dominate; in others, where the 
stones are particularly noteworthy, let 
the effect be predominantly rocky. 

Fault No. 4 is probably so self-evi- 
dent that it need not be emphasized, 
yet all too frequently we see jagged 
rocks in gardens where plant material 
may be quite intelligently handled. In 


Stones too similar in size are monotonous, 
do not give the garden composition the 
spice of variety. Round stones are not usual- 
ly as interesting as angular, irregular ones 


Dramatize variety of shape and size of ir- 
regular stones by placing them with major 
lines somewhat parallel in ledge rock ef- 
fect. Put plants in crevices of split rocks 


nature, unless there has been an earth- 
quake or an explosion, we see the gen- 
eral strata exposed only in long, low, 
nearly horizontal lines. We immedi- 
ately achieve a more natural effect, 
therefore, if we place our stones in a 
similar manner. 

One further admonition might be 
given and that is to keep the kinds of 
stone used consistent. In _ well-com- 
posed and beautiful rock gardens we 
see only one or two varieties of stone, 
just as in nature we never see a hodge- 
podge excepting, possibly, in a glacial 
moraine where rocks absorbed by the 
ice pack in its ponderous journey across 
the landscape have been deposited 
when the ice melted. However, a gla- 
cial moraine is hardly an ideal model 
for a rock garden. Hence, rocks of vio- 
lent colors, stones mined and brought 
to the surface and particularly those 
which present variegated strata or pat- 
terns which call attention to them- 
selves, are best omitted entirely. 

Our sketches show a number of 
these principles more graphically than 
is possible with words. The interested 
amateur can pursue the matter further 
by observing these principles in nature 
or in the many good public and _pri- 
vate gardens employing rocks, which 
may be visited both in this country and 
abroad. :: 
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I like these 


Rutu B. Manton, Durham, N. H. 


HARDY ROCKERY ALPINES 


Our GARDEN, which we call Kathelen, 
is situated in cold New Hampshire. Last 
1958-59) we did not have our 
usual snow-cover, therefore the cold 
months were fraught with danger to all 
our garden plants. Bitter winds, and too 
much rain with thawing and heaving 
conditions, gave us cause to worry over 
our collection of and choice al- 
pines. Could they endure the difficulty 
of these conditions? 


winter 


rare 


When spring finally came the garden 
looked ravaged and unhappy. Warmth 
slowly to alpine “buns” and 

and rosetted foliage. It was 
then that we saw that the granite chips 
with which we cover our alpine garden 
in fall and spring, were unmarked by 
flood. It was undistrubed by wind, and 
in its every valley and ridge the dainty, 
minute foliage was evident. We then 
realized how much we owed to this 
chip mulch. Not one alpine but met 
the spring! 


crept 
“wisps” 


If you have a rock garden that faces 
the sun, by all means include Phlox 
subulata Emerald Cushion. It comes in 
blue, pink or white, and blossoms a bit 
later than the older varieties. It in- 
creases slowly, never ramping upon 
precious plants. P. subulata Vivid is 
delicate of growth and has large, soft 
pink blossoms. P. nivalis camla is taller, 
blossoms later with larger salmon-pink 
blossoms, and choice. 

Do tuck away, in a deep pocket in 
ledge or wall, Aubrietia deltoidea Lav- 
ender Queen. Plant lovely A. deltoidea 
Mrs. Llovd Edwards, in shades of pur- 
ple, nearby. You will be rewarded with 
beautiful color harmony in spring and 
rich-textured foliage the year ‘round. 
Make sure the roots are in shadow or 
crevice and allow the plant to billow out 
and down an inclined ledge. 

If you plant Anemone halleri on sun- 
ny plateaus in the rock garden you will 
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be entranced with purple goblets of 
blossom in early spring before the 
leaves appear. Anemone White Swan is 
smaller with white chalice blossoms. 
Androsace primuloides reaches its 
charming red-stemmed fingers on every 
side, and spreads gray, fuzzy rosettes 
over lichened, encrusted granite ledges 
while it umbrella-like rose 
blossoms on four-inch stems. Androsace 
sarmentosa and Androsace lanuginosa 
are alike in habit and charm. Unlike 
the last three, Androsace carnea and its 
numerous varieties, grow in grass-like 
tufts and unfolds its pink blossoms. 


hoists its 


Finger-high and dainty are the dwarf 
columbines that set their blossoms on 
two-inch stems. Aquilegia saximontana 
and Aquilegia bertolini reuteri are ex- 
quisite examples. You will thrill to their 
heavenly blue and white colors. 

You have missed a beautiful and 
easy gentian if you have never seen the 
cambridge-blue, tubular-shaped _ blos- 
soms of Gentiana farreri coyly peeking 
at you from a ledge. The beauty of 
fringed gentian (Gentiana crinita) is 
familiar to all but nothing in the gar- 
den looks more lovely on a fall day just 
as the leaves are falling. 

On a well-drained and sunny ridge 
the dwarf shrubby penstemons hold 
forth. Penstemon rupicola has brilliant 
coral-rose flowers that glisten among 
lovely foliage. P. cardwelli mencziesi, 
and richardsoni are as charming. 

Primula diaralica, Primula frondosa 
and Primula farinosa are three dainty 
primroses that add early spring beauty. 
These are reliably hardy and among 
the easiest to grow and to make happy 
in this New Hampshire garden. Primu- 
la auricula is easy to grow from seed. 
Its great ear-shaped leaves remind us of 
elongated sempervivums and look never 
so charming as when mingling with 
Sempervivum violaceum in some verti- 


cal crevice. Auriculas blossom in mid- 
May. I like to see them growing and 
blossoming through the scree in quite 
large groups. There are many hues and 
tones from soft cream to deepest purple. 

In spring, one of our most enchant- 
ing pictures at Kathelen is the combi- 
nation of Dianthus alpinus, Lewisia 
rediviva and Sempervivum arachnoi- 
deum stansfieldi. They are planted on 
a wide stretch of soil between two im- 
mense lichened gray ledges. The cob- 
web house-leeks are embroidered from 
leaf to leaf with silken white thread that 
seems to have been woven by fairy visi- 
tors at night. In May, Lewisia rediviva 
pushes forth enormous, pink water-lily- 
like blossoms on bare stems looking, for 
all the world, like an exotic cactus blos- 
som. Nearby, Dianthus alpinus proudly 
displays gleaming foliage and brilliant 
pink blossoms in just the same tone as 
Lewisia rediviva. :: 


Deep violet flowered Primula secundi 
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The many Primula auricula 


-lilac flowered Aubrieta deltoidea 


Sempervivum arachnoideum glabrescens, with red blooms 


Lewisia tweedyi, with salmon pink flowers 
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FERTILIZER NEWS this spring is good 
news for all garden and _ landscape 
plants, and for their owners! 
The mysteries underfoot in 
garden soil are being solved, slowly, as 
our scientists uncover the bewilder- 
ing hourly changes among atoms and 
molecules of a score of chemical ele- 
ments—the wondersome continuity of 
life and death and life after death 
among the teeming trillions of soil or- 
ganisms—and the daily fluctuations of 
moisture, temperature and acidity. The 
tools being used to solve these mys 
teries include isotopes, lysimeters, and 


every 


electron microscopes. 

Effective fertilizer programs are eas- 
ier to plan when we realize fertilizers 
are not plant foods, but only some of 
the important raw products from 
which plants make their own food. 
Like industrial manufacturing _proc- 
esses, the best results will follow a con- 
stant, balanced supply of materials. 

Recent developments in fertilizers 
for home use include ureaformalde- 
hvde nitrogen, chelated minerals, high 
er amounts of nitrogen, phosphorus, 
potash and other elements, more or 
ganic matter, granular fertilizers, light- 
weight fertilizers and more support for 
the various instantly soluble fertilizers. 

Nitrogen is often an elusive element 
in garden soils for it may be used up 
quickly, or locked up in soggy soils, or 
rinsed away by excess water. When our 
chemists joined the soluble urea with 
the close-fisted formaldehyde, they 
gave home gardeners an organic source 
of nitrogen that will ration itself out to 
plant roots over a period of several 
months, with no risk of either starva- 
tion or burning. Ureaformaldehyde 
will not fill the need for other chemi- 
cals, but it does give gardeners peace 
of mind regarding the availability of 
the temperamental nitrogen. It is used 
by itself to supplement other fertilizers, 
and it is also included in the balanced 
fertilizers produced by many firms. 
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Chelated minerals are giving plants 
a dependable supply of the trace ele- 
ments. Some of the chemicals present 
in garden soils used to enter into en- 
tangling alliances with the iron, cop- 
per, zinc and other ingredients of com- 
plete fertilizers. Leaves yellow and 
plants die for lack of just a few milli- 
grams of the mineral at might be 
present, but unavailable to the roots. 
Chelated minerals resist the advances 
of the greedy soil complexes and they 
supply roots with the essential trace 
elements in an easy-to-drink solution. 

New products contain chelated iron, 
or groups of minerals, and some new 
fertilizers contain several chelates in 
combination with all the other elements 
needed for healthy plant growth. 

Some new fertilizers contain higher 
percentages of the main three chem- 
icals-nitrogen, phosphorus and potash 
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E. Dexter Davis, Holliston, Mass. 
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this year. Some of them may have 30 
percent or more of these elements, 
while a few years ago 15 _ percent 
was common. The greater concentra- 
tions usually bring more fertility to the 
home garden soil at lower cost, but 
they also bring the need for more care- 
ful application, according to directions. 

New fertilizers with higher volumes 
of organic materials have proved their 
value in bettering the chemical, bio- 
logical and moisture content of the soil 
for months and years to come. This 
year there are more fertilizers than 
ever which include meals of plant 
waste, feathers, bone and tankage, in 
addition to the manures, organic 
sludges and composts which are long- 
familiar standbys. 

Rich chemicals, needed by all plants 
have been rinsed from the rocks and 
the humus of the earth into the oceans 


Even distribution is possible with clean, easy-to-use pelleted fertilizer 
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for geological eons. Recently it has be- 
come practical to return some of this 
fertility to home garden soils in emul- 
sions or meals of fish, shells and sea- 
weed. These sea-borne organics are re- 
ported to have nearly all the elements 
needed by land-loving plants. They 
are being marketed individually, and in 
combination with other materials of or- 
ganic or synthetic origin. 

Fertilizers in granular form are be- 
ing produced for general agricultural 
use. Each little pellet in the package 
contains a planned amount of each 
chemical element, to insure uniform 
fertility in each square inch of soil. 
Granular fertilizers are less likely to 
blow away in winds or to wash away 
in heavy rains. They will come into 
more general home garden use as cost 
of production is reduced. 

The: use of lightweight fertilizers, 
particularly for lawns, is becoming 
popular with home gardeners. Pack- 
ages weighing 20 pounds or less will 
cover the same area that used to re- 
ceive 50 pounds of conventional fer- 
tilizer. Reduction in weight has been 
achieved by impregnating tiny particles 
of inert, porous mineral material with 
concentrated fertilizer solutions. 

Agronomists and thoughtful home 
gardeners are watching this develop- 
ment eagerly. They hope improvements 
will extend the lasting power of light- 
weight fertilizers and reduce the num- 
ber of repeat purchases and applica- 
tions which are necessary now. 


We must cater to all our toothless 
plants, and realize that none of them 
can use fertilizer elements in a solid 
form. Recent research has proved 
plants absorb and use fertilizer solu- 
tions through their roots, stems, leaves 
and flowers. The increasing popularity 
of instantly soluble fertilizers is based 
on the almost instant response of plants, 
both herbaceous and woody; includ- 
ing seeds, bulbs and corms. 

The family of instant fertilizers in- 
cludes those available in solutions, 
emulsions, instantly dissolving crystals 
or powders, pellets and cartridges. 
Formulas for various soils and plants 
are common and many of them have 
60% or more of their weight in usable 
plant fertility. Wands and needles for 
soil application and hose applicators 
for foliage spraying have made the use 
of instant fertilizers easier. 

Another tool which has made the 
use of fertilizers easier is the improved 
type of fertilizer spreader. The most 
useful are those which supply accurate 
directions for the correct application of 
many types and brands of fertilizers, 
weed, insect and disease controls. 

Recent research indicates the great- 
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est response to fertilizers follows ap- 
plications just before and during the 
periods of most active plant growth. So, 
spring and early summer fertilizing 
will supply our plants with a friendly 
boost in health, vigor and beauty just 
when they need it most. 

Dry fertilizers which are rained-on 
or given artificial watering will hasten 
into the plant ahead of those which lie 
inert in the soil. 

An important part of every fertilizer 
purchase is outside the package—the 
directions. Some gardeners of otherwise 
normal intelligence display a shocking 
illiteracy in their failure to read and 
follow the directions for the best use 
of fertilizers. Manufacturers spend 
time and money to advise the most ef- 
fective use of their materials and it is 
only fair that the printed directions 
be given a fair trial before the gardener 
branches out with individual hunches or 
adaptations to special cases. 

Choosing fertilizers by their price 
tag can disappoint growing plants, also. 
It will take only a minute to read the 
directions, to see how far each bag of 
fertilizer will go. The bag with the 
highest price may be the cheapest in 
the store if it covers the greatest area 
effectively and safely. 


Precision and comfort are possible when us- 
ing this narrow-gauge spreader. Tube holds 
five pounds of fertilizer for easy release 


The fertilizers of 1960 include more 
value to more kinds of plants in more 
kinds of soils, than ever. They only re- 
quire reasonable care in their use, and 
they will make this year’s gardens and 
plantings the most enjoyable ever. :: 
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No garden or lawn area is too large even for the feminine side of the family to 
cover with fertilizer, when an automatic spreader is drawn by motor power. Dangers 
of over-application are reduced with fingertip regulators to control the distribution 
of chemical fertilizer, lime or pesticide, and provides even spreading of particles 
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let’s go to the 


The Wonders of 
Spring is the motif 
of the Spring Flow- 
er Show staged by 
the Mass. Horti- 
cultural Society, 
Wonderland Park, 
March 13-20 


Greater Detroit 
Builders Home 
and Garden 
Show, Feb. 27 
to March 6 is 
at Detroit Artil- 
lery Armory. 
Theme will be 
Modern Living 


a= «a 
a 


Serenity and the Sea is the intriguing theme 
of the Philadelphia Flower Show at the Com- 
mercial Museum, 34th St., below Spruce. The 
show runs from March 7 through the 12th 





Bete 


Cleveland’s Home 
and Flower Show, 
Cleveland Audito- 
rium, March 5-13 
will have as_ its 
theme, Easy Living 
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In Horticulture Building of Ohio 
State Fairgrounds, Columbus, the Dis- 
patch Charities Garden and Flower [> 
\Show will be traditional with Early 
‘American as the theme, March 5-13 
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Flower and Gar- 
den Show in 
Washington is 
staged at Na- 
tional Guard Ar- 
mory, March 4 
through the 10th 





Flowers of the 
World is the fea- 
ture of the Inter- 
national Flower 
Show at the Coli- 
seum, Columbus 
Circle, N. Y. March 
5-12. Displays 
cover three floors 


Chicago’s World Flower 
Show opens March 19 and 
continues through March 27, 
at the International Amphi- 
theater. 1959 global theme 
was stressed by the sphere 


Northwestern Ohio Garden 
and Flower Show will be 
given in Toledo's Civic Au- 
ditorium on March 22-27, 
the theme being Miracle of 
Spring. Last year’s event was 
given a Roman empire motif 


Kew to Kyoto will be the theme 
of the 28th annual California 
Garden and Home Show April 
30- May 8 at the Oakland Ex- 
position Building. Swan boat 
tied in with last year’s theme 








flower shows 


SCHEDULE 








Feb. 25-Mar. 1. SPRINGFIELD FLOW 
ER SHOW, Eastern States Exposition 
Grounds, West Springfield, Mass. 


Feb. 27-Mar.6. GREATER DETROIT 
BUILDERS’ HOME AND GARDEN 
SHOW, “Progress in Modern Living 
1900 to 1960!”, Michigan Horti- 
cultural Society and the Detroit Build- 
ers, Detroit Artillery Armory, West 
Eight Mile Road, Detroit, Mich. 


Feb. 27-Mar. 6. SPRING GARDEN 
SHOW, “New Fashions in Gardens”, 
Long Island Nurserymen’s Ass., Roose- 
velt Raceway, Westbury, L.I., N.Y. 


March 4-10. NATIONAL CAPITAI 
FLOWER AND GARDEN SHOW, 
Nat'l. Guard Armory, Washington, D.C. 


March 5-12. INTERNATIONAI 
FLOWER SHOW, Horticultural So- 
ciety of New York and The New York 
Florists’ Club, New York Coliseum. 


March 5-13. CLEVELAND |} 

AND FLOWER SHOW, “Easy Li 

sponsored by Building Exposii: ss 

(comprised of several local organiza- 

tions), Cleveland Public Auditorium. 
see next page 
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March 5-13. GARDEN AND! Plant the most beautiful Scheedler! Nigre 
FLOWER SHOW, “Early American”, | ° 
The Dispatch Charities, the Columbus of all Shade Trees " Ban nd 


Landscape Ass. and Allied Florist Ass., ; ; NO. 735 
State Fairgrounds, Columbus, O. 


March 7-12. PHILADELPHIA FLOW- 
ER SHOW, “Serenity and the Sea”, 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, 
Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, Pa. 


March 10-13. SPRING SHOW, | oe 
Worcester County Horticultural Society, | pot Foy on a 


: 7 ete ace best when it’s so 
Horticultural Hall, Worcester, Mass. i euamanaieg tan 


March 13-20. NEW ENGLAND | qize Sime" 
SPRING FLOWER SHOW, “Wonders | $, deep. dark red Maple ever offered. 


of Spring”, Massachusetts Horticultural | maintains its brilliant sparkling color 
; from early spring until the leaves fall 


Society, Wonderland Park, Route 1A, | in the late autumn. 
-vere : Cri Ki ily dis ished 
Revere, Mass. Cimee Se is guslty dissin — 
March 19-27. CHICAGO WORLD | €2ncrast'to lawnt snd shrubs. Hardy and 
FLOWER SHOW, Chicago Horticul- ae Gales SS ae ae 
tural Society, International Amphi- | this year. 
theatre, 42nd St., Chicago, III. 
March 22-27. NORTHWESTERN FOR SALE AT ALL 
OHIO GARDEN AND FLOWER \ 00, oh 4 wt preety mg coishoas tite tes 
SHOW “The Miracle of Spring”, The : a 
Garden Forum and Toledo Home Build- 
ers, Toledo Civic Aud. Toledo, O. 


March 23-24. MEXICO SPRING 
FLOWER SHOW Mexico City Garden 
Club and Flower Arrangement Club. | 
Mexico D. F., Mexico 


March 24-27. METROPOLITAN 
MIAMI FLOWER AND GARDEN 
SHOW, Dinner Key Aud., Miami, Fla. 


March 25-Sept. 25. FLORIADE, IN- 
TERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL 
EXHIBITION, Rotterdam, Holland. 

March 26-Apr. 2. HOME AND GAR- 
DEN SHOW, The Hartford Times, 


3road Street Armory, Hartford, Conn. 
April 6-10. CAROLINA HOME AND How many times have you wished for LIFE ania 


FLOWER SHOW, The Charlotte a handy tool like this ? T re. re. L S T E E L 








Coliseum, Charlotte, N.C. 


April 7-10. COLORADO GARDEN 
SHOW, “Satellite Gardens”, sponsored 
by Botanic Gardens Foundation and | 
the Colorado Forestry and Horticulture 
\ss., Denver Coliseum, Denver, Colo. 


April 7-10. NEW BEDFORD FLOWER 
SHOW, “Spring Ahoy!” Kiwanis Club, 


Hammond Audit. New Bedford, Mass. a 
4 . . - 3—Bori fe hol 
April 30-May 8. CALIFORNIA PY ry ee oe covers such as pachy- 


SPRING GARDEN AND HOME So oe enn eens 


SHOW, “From Kew to Kyoto”, First 5—Cleaning out clogged pipes and tile 
, : ‘ , . 6—Increasing water drainage 
District Agricultural Ass. of the State 7—Foundation boring for termite contro! 
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of ¢ alifornia, I xposition Bldg. 10th FIG. A—Hond-type auger by londscape men for speedy 
and Fallon Sts., Oakland, Calif. bores hole 28’’ deep, 12’ feeding and planting. 
oe yee position. FIG. C—Hond-type avger 
nee ' _ - 1G. B—For use with 2°’ elec- boreshole 13°’ deep, 14" dia. 
Pp - 
May f 6-8. ANNL Al SI RING G \R- tric drills Bores hole 30°’ deep, For planting ground covers in 
DEN DAY - Colprit’s Nursery 5 Garden 1"%"’ dia. Outstanding for use low, overhanging places. 
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try these tricks 
if you have hardiness 
problems with your 


Juuia C. Fauser, St. Louis, Mo. 


EVERGREEN HOLLIES 


, - - tone 
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American holly, Ilex opaca, native to a vast area of the country, is at home 
in Missouri. The degrees of hardiness, however, make it imperative that varie- 
ties be chosen with care. Those that originated in the Deep South are unable 
to thrive in the North, while many of the northern selections burn badly 
when planted in the South. This unfortunate situation has been the cause of 
many of the disheartening experiences with this exciting native species 


PERHAPS MY EXPERIENCE in growing 
holly under the challenging conditions 
of our area will be useful to holly 
growers in all sections, since the diffi- 
culty in growing the plant here helps 
us to understand its special needs. 

Many holly varieties are being suc- 
cessfully grown in the St. Louis area. 
But with the exception of American 
holly (Ilex opaca) which is tolerant of 
our climate peculiarities, every gar- 
dener well earns his successes, each of 
which has been an obstacle race with 
the weather. His is adventure ‘round 
the calendar with early spring, an alter- 
nating freeze and thaw; summer, hot 
winds, scorching sun and drought; 
and winter, remarkable for abrupt 
temperature changes from days of 
balmy sunshine at 70°F. to near zero. 
Winter, too, brings its periods of 
drought and dry, freezing winds. 

Last winter's all time, below zero 
record provided a test of plant endur- 
ance that served to mark survivors as 
established specimens. The English 
holly in particular was the season’s vic- 
tim. Only one garden with plantings of 
several varieties came through with the 
loss of only an occasional frozen branch. 
To what, then, do these persistent en- 
thusiasts—almost dedicated devotees— 
attribute success? 

First, the item of planting; a wood- 
land-like soil, abundant in organic mat- 
ter that will hold moisture and provide 
aeration for the root system. One suc- 
cessful grower uses leaf mold and 
sand, resting the burlapped ball on a 
bed of this mulch in a hole dug from 
2-3 feet deep and three times the width 
of the plant. When the location is not 
well drained, he provides a bed six 
inches above ground level. 
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Should a specimen sulk and show 
little development as a result of in- 
adequate planting, it will often respond 
to root feeding. Do this with a shallow 
circular trench, six inches deep and 
four inches wide prepared around the 
plant about four inches beyond its leaf 
drop. Fill it with mulch to which a 
12-8-6 fertilizer has been added in 
proportions of about three handfuls of 
fertilizer for a trench of six-foot radius. 
Provide plenty of water and repeat the 
feeding in a month. 

In our area we plant in spring after 
damage from frost is past, allowing the 
plants to establish their shallow roots 
before danger of a hard freeze in fall. 
Fall planting is unsatisfactory. 


General practice is to feed once a 
year, bloodmeal and cottonseed meal 
from February to March as weather 
conditions permit. Every other year we 
apply well rotted manure or ammo- 
nium sulphate (two pounds to each 
bushel of mulch) to supply additional 
nitrogen. No feeding is applied after 
\ugust. American holly likes a spring 
tonic of an acid fertilizer while English 
holly responds best to iron sulphate. 


Essential to success in our area is 
adequate watering—watering around 
the calendar, watering that soaks the 
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root system thoroughly. Hollies like to 
go to bed for the winter with wet feet, 
so until the winter freeze they need a 
generous supply of water. And in dry 
winters they need thorough spraying, 
applied on warm days. When the new 
growth wilts at the top in summer, the 
hollies are asking mutely for water. 
Ilex vomitoria is first to fly the distress 
signal. Then gardeners spray from top 
to bottom soaking thoroughly so that 
leaves as well as roots get moisture. 

Conservation of moisture in the soil 
necessitates year round mulching. We 
use fresh leaves, leaf mold, sawdust, 
wood chips or pecan hulls. 

Wherever holly is used in plantings 
in quantity, use one male pollinator to 
each ten female specimens blooming at 
the same period. Two growers report bi- 
sexual specimens of cornuta bearing 
both male and female flowers on the 
same plant and producing berries. The 
following varieties have established 
their hardiness in the St. Louis area: 

American holly (Ilex opaca)—Ar- 
den, Bigberry, Barbosa, Cardinal, Car- 
ol, Croonenberg, East Palatka, Eliza- 
beth, Emily, Fallow, Goldie, Howard, 
Hume II (semi-hardy), Merry Christ- 
mas, Natale, Old Heavy Berry, Perpet- 
ual, Saint Ann, Saint Mary, Stump- 
house. Ilex cassine varieties Foster I, 


Foster II; Ilex glabra; the yaupon, Ilex 
vomitoria, and I. V. nana (semi-hardy ). 

Among the varieties of the English 
holly, I. aquifolium are angustifolia, 
Balkan, Belgica, recurva, Jan van tol, 
Brownell Special, Green Maid, Fire- 
cracker and pyramidalis. The Chinese 
species I. cornuta and the varieties, 
burford and rotunda are represented. 
Several cultivars of I. crenata are doing 
well, especially bullata, convexa, lati- 
folia, rotundifolia, microphylla, rotun- 
difolia, hetzi, ‘helleri, Green Island, 
Stokes; I. pernyi and its variety veitchi. 

Most of our hollies thrive wherever 
they can have plenty of air and sun- 
shine providing there is protection from 
the scorching afternoon sun in summer. 
The English holly doesn’t attain the 
height of other specimens because so 
often new growth succumbs to the early 
spring freeze and thaw. I. crenata ro- 
tundifolia is the only specimen of that 
group which will take full sun. Decem- 
ber and February waxing as a protec- 
tion from alternating temperature ex- 
tremes has been of benefit in some cases, 
but cost of the process has been prohib- 
itive for general practice. 

Many gardeners have begun their 
holly hobby with cuttings from two 
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» » +» your assurance of 


Beauty from Bulbs 


The precious metal of these awards for internationally 
recognized superiority is a symbol of our own pride in the 


leadership we have maintained for more than four decades. 

In offering only the newest and finest in bulbs, we con- 
tinue to serve America and the world as a source of superior 
stocks, infinite variety and truly delightful beauty in the 


garden... 


all backed by the 


SCHEEPERS’ 


Gir 
SEAL OF // US 


SF 


APPROVAL 


The following publications describe our vast selections of 
flowering bulbs and are available upon request: 
“BEAUTY FROM BULBS”, Spring 1960 Edition: Available 


many tmes 


now, in color showing—Gladioli, Dahlias, Lilies, Bego- 
nias, Montbretias, Lycoris, Tuberoses and miscellane- 
ous bulbs, as well as Delphiniums, Hemerocallis, Iris, 


Ferns, Vines and Wild Flowers. 

“BEAUTY FROM BULBS”, Fall 1960 Edition in color 
showing—Tulips, Narcissi, Lilies, Hyacinths, Crocus 
and other allied bulbs. Wild Flowers, Iris, Delphin- 
iums and other perennials for Fall planting. Catalog 
available in July. 

“BEAUTY FROM BULBS”, 1960 Forcing Edition, illustrated, 





JOHN SCHEEPERS, Inc. 


TELEPHONE 


HANOVER 2-1177 


March 1960 


listing—Freesias, Lilies, French and Holland Narcissi, 
Tulips and other bulbs for forcing in Greenhouses 
and Conservatories or for outdoor planting in South- 


ern California and Florida. Catalog available in July. 
SUPPLEMENTS on—New Lilies and Peonies, Autumn 
Flowering Crocuses and Sternbergia. 
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37 WALL STREET, N.Y. 5, N.Y. 


Serving America’s Finest Gardens for Over 45 Years 


Ball Specialists 





naked winter scene 


KennetH Meyer, Hancock, Md. 


REVEALS LANDSCAPE FLAWS 


THERE'S NO BETTER time than right 
now to give the garden close scrutiny 
with a view to improving it—either by 
re-arrangement, addition, or elimina- 
tion. Now when many of the trees, 
shrubs and vines are bare of leaves and 
most of the frostbitten stalks of annuals 
and perennials have been cleared away, 
the picture presented is quite different 
from the leafy verdure of summer. 
The partial denudement brings into 
the strong light of day not only the de- 
sirable features of the landscape, but 
the objectionable ones as well. 

It's not always easy to make changes, 
even when they are plainly for the 
better. Not long ago I had quite a 
struggle before I could bring myself to 
chop down a pink dogwood which 
had become ungainly and much too 


~ 


Pe 
lap. 
Woe. 


x 
_ 
2 a 
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big for its situation. After the tree had 
been taken out, I wondered why I 
hadn’t seen fit to remove it sooner. One 
of my gardening friends held on to a 
scraggy and ill-shapen Japanese maple 
that had outlived its usefulness, simply 
because he couldn’t make up his mind 
to part with it. Now that the seedy look- 
ing object is out of the way, that corner 
of his garden looks far better than it 
ever did, and he is the first to say so. 

You frequently see choice plant mate- 
rial poorly situated. I know of an espe- 
cially well shaped specimen of andro- 
meda (Pieris japonica) which gets bad- 
ly winter-burned every year because it 
gets too much bitter cold wind and 
strong winter sunlight. It even loses the 
lustrous quality of its leaves from such 


severe exposure. If this plant were 


Kay Lawrence 


Dormant season reveals garden structure, even when a surprise March snowfall drapes 
it in white. That's why this is the best season to criticize your garden’s basic formation 
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moved to a more protected area, par- 
tially shaded from afternoon sun, it 
would be more likely to retain its at- 
tractive deep-green color all winter 
long. Proper placement of shrubs and 
smal] trees is as important as the ar- 
rangement of furniture in the house, 
and just as effective when well done. 
Many choice foliage plants, such as 
Mahonia aquifolium and _ Leucothoe 
catesbaei, keep their beautiful green 
color through the coldest weather when 
situated so they're protected from cut- 
ting winds and brilliant winter sun. 
When looking over the garden criti- 
cally, it’s desirable to be by yourself. 
Take a notebook and pencil along and 
make plenty of notes. Consider the 
plantings and general layout closely 
and impartially and don’t try to dodge 
the issue or compromise. There is no 
need to tackle the job all at once. It's 
more fun to do it in several hitches. | 
sometimes make rough sketches of some 
areas for future reference as I go 
along, showing in a general way about 
how I would like them to look ulti- 
mately, and then strive for that effect. 


One important consideration to re- 
member is that there are certain funda- 
mentals to be observed if one aspires to 
have a really lovely garden. Such 
things as color harmony, contrast, bal- 
ance and proportion, may sound a bit 
formidable, but they are basically im- 
portant, nevertheless. Garden club 
women, in their discussions of flower 
arrangements, have a great deal to say 
about rhythm, dominance and prin 
ciples of design, all of which carry 
equal weight, and certainly as much 
challenge, when applied to planting 
and arranging a garden, be it a small 
dooryard, a more pretentious area, or 
extensive grounds. 

The principles are as applicable in 
miniature as they are on a larger scale. 
I have seen many small gardens, some 
of them merely neat plantings around 
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an entrance or between the house and 
a walk-way, that were a delight to be- 
hold simply because the materials used 
had been well selected and were entire- 
ly logical in the surroundings and effec- 
tively related to each other. 





perma-nest for HEALTHY SEEDLINGS / 


The nesting tray that outlasts 10 wood flats. Crystal-hard surfaces 
of hi-impact polystyrene never harbour bacteria or molds. Sterilize 
instantly to original luster. Controlled drainage easily inserted. 
Favored by botanicals and experts since 1953 for starting seeds, 


slips and bulbs. Tops for African Violets. One million sold; many 
repeat orders. Year ‘round bonus advantages — perfect nesting, 
minimum storage, easy carrying, group potted plants for bottom 
watering. Bonzai and miniature gardens. No price increase in 


six years. Tested and purchased by government and university 
There are a great many other as- | ff botanies. 

- hin ™ . > annarent at | ff PRICES: 22x11x3". 2 for 3.85. 4 for 7.25, 6 for 9.85; 8x12x3", 
pects w hich become more apparent at page! gy gt yet ae ater, «A 
this season of the year, especially when 2.75, 12 for 4.85; 4x8x3°, 6 for 1.45, 12 for 2.75, 24 for 4.95 

. S r . . | Graceful Long Planter—19x6x4°, $1.50 ea., 3 for $4.25. Bulb 
you are in the mood for observing them Pan -13a)3n4", $1.95 ca. 3 for $5.50 
closely. Long established (and some- © US Gov't D.C. Brocklye Bot. NYC Pub. Schools, Harvard, FLUORESCENT 
— — re —— ertain | Smith, Wellesley, Mt. Holyoke, Vassar, Mass., U. of Virg., Md., TANDS = 
times neglected) plantings of certain | Se nb 8 Con Pn Glin Peon, Semen tn STA 


perennials, overgrown clumps of lilies 
es Now centralize your indoor gardening anywhere. Avail- 
or iris may now be regarded from an | Qi jiie ith our fluorescent lights. Beautiful light green es ee 





Overgrown Perennials 


SEE HOW THEY NEST 


SPACE-SAVER 


plastic trays ¢ 
and sterilization, Never before such large capacity, 
heauty and quality at these low prices. 8 tray Space- 
Saver (55°x24°x27") holds 288-214" pots, $34.95 
4 tray (55°x24°x14") holds 144 pots, $21.95. 2 tray . i a) et 


(30° x24°x14 ) holds 72 pots, $10.95. Never rust or leak. ’ 


entirely different standpoint and with are instantly removable for easy attention 
a more calculating eye than when they 
are in bloom. If changes in such plant- 
ings are decided upon, notes to that 
* Gray enameled steel stand. 1 double light hangs over é 
effect may be made, or the changes in- each level of trays. Order 1 to 4 lights. $12.95 each, : ; 
dicated on a rough sketch, to be | J Consistent humidity and fuorescent “Sunchine” bring ==> 
. ° m and growth in 40 ess time di- 
looked after at the proper time. rs xd Housekeeping Magazine (Jan 
1960, pg. 115) stal-clear vinyl top fitted on polished 
aluminum frar Automatic wick watering. Greenhouse 


pictured $14.95. Fluorescent Light $8.95. Automatic 


Bed Edgings ewer for light 99.95 \| 
All items postpaid — add 10% West of Denver. Full refund guarantee. 
GROWERS SUPPLY CO., DEPT. 2211, ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
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CRYSTALITE 
INDOOR 
GREENHOUSE 


Often it will be noticed that edges 
of beds need attention to keep them 
tidy. Stones of various types are attract- 
tive when used as edgings, but they 
have a way of tilting in course of time 
from freezing and thawing, requiring 
occasional resetting to maintain neat- 
ness. Ground cover plants such as 
pachysandra, myrtle and English ivy 
tend to grow out of bounds and have 
to be dealt with firmly. Plants taken 
out can often be reset in an unsightly 
bare spot elsewhere in the garden. 
When this is to be done, notes should 
be made so the matter won't escape at- 
tention in early spring. 














ALUMINUM SS 
GREENHOUSE 


over a week end 


Assemble this 


Enjoy a lifetime of Everlite ‘‘all weather’’ 
gardening. 
e Precision prefabricated. 
e Beautiful curved glass eaves. 
e Lean-to or free standing models. 
e Automatic heating, venting, humidi- 
fying and watering. 
e Economically priced. Models from 
$187.50. 


Write for price list and literature H30 


Aluminum . Tue. 


14615 Lorain Ave. « Cleveland 11, Ohio 


Garden Ornament 


Sometimes a carefully chosen gar- 
den ornament may be brought into the 
picture with pleasing effect. Garden 
statuary in some settings adds a strong 
note of interest. So does a sun-dial. 
Urns and large pottery vases have their 
uses. When skillfully placed, a_bird- 
bath is a desirable addition. These are 
all effective if they are suited to their 
surroundings. Otherwise they defeat 
the purpose for which they are used. 





IT'S FUN AND EASY WITH 
NEW ALUMINUM 


COLD FRAME 


Made of Famous Reynolds Aluminum 

Now you can grow your own flowers, shrubs 

and vegetables from seed long before outdoor gardening 

weather. This cold frame is a year-round asset, one of the best < 
plant growing accessories a gardener can have. Green thumb ideas on use ABSOLUTE J. 
included. This new low-cost light-weight, all-aluminum cold frame measures 3 ft. It f = te 
x 3% ft. Won't rust or rot. Windows made of sturdy transparent plastic. It can be quickly ore Gat enialaa cian + 
converted into a Hot Bed with a Gro-Quick heating coil and thermostat. Order now. Send check your cold frame, you * 
or money order. Cold Frame: $24.95. Heating coil and thermostat: $6.45 extra. Add $1.00 ™2y return it within 


postage west of the Mississippi. 2 a > 


Watch out for overcrowding, and 
forestall it wherever possible. Try al- 
ways to plant hardy perennials and 
shrubs at the proper distance apart in 
the first place rather than having to 
move some of them later after they be- 
come well established but crowded. If 
they must be moved, do it before they 
become overgrown and unwieldly to 
handle. There is keen satisfaction to be 
derived from well considered plantings 
which become more lovely with each 
passing year. 
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money back refund. 4, 


MERCHANT & EVANS CO. 2079 Washington Ave. > 4 


Philadelphia 46, Pa. @ Established 1866 - 
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it’s a matter of taste, 


perhaps, but this 


Sardener prefers 


that natural 


THE WILD BLACKBERRY, So the poet as- 
sures is fit to adorn the parlors of 
Heaven. Its August cascades of white 
petals indeed compensate for the sharp, 
thorny, brambles beneath, but I would 
nominate instead the lush swamp aza- 
lea, the spicy-scented clethra, or one of 
the many native viburnums. 


us, 


My small acreage on the south shore 
of Massachusetts also includes spirea, 
the red-berried black alder { Ilex ver- 
ticillata), bayberry, sumac, the appropri- 
ately-named shadbush (Amelanchier 
canadensis elder (Sambucus cana- 
densis), beach plum, barberry, wild 
roses, and both low and _ high-bush 
blueberry, brilliant in autumn. This 
rank and _ variegated shrubbery, in 
many places constituting a dense 
thicket, does not have to be petted and 
pampered until the individual species 
finally take hold and become established. 
The strongest survive. 

My compact and well planned house, 
set in a wooded but not too densely 
wooded area, is only in its fifth year, 


Informality is the key to maintaining that 
from-it-all mood of the great out of doors. 
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Dace Warren, Greenbush, Mass. 


WOODLAND L00K 


i 

i 
but already the shingles have weathered 
to a quiet gray, and the informal and 
rather helter-skelter foundation plant- 
ing, which includes climbing vines, has 
softened and disguised angles and cor- 
ners. There is honeysuckle and clem- 
atis, bittersweet and wild grape. 


When the house was being built and 
the attendant rubble all too obvious, a 
sympathetic visitor said: “I suppose 
you will have a nice little lawn out in 
front.” My emphatic reply was: “No 
nice little lawn, no nice little lawn- 
mower, no nice little boy (myself in- 
cluded) to mow the lawn every Satur- 
day morning.” Besides, I felt that a 
formal stretch of lawn would be dis- 
tinctly out of place. Instead, I had a 
simple flagstone terrace built across the 
front, leaving a narrow strip between 
the flagstones and the slightly elevated 
retaining wall. This strip is planted 
thickly with English ivy which requires 
only an occasional clipping, and affords 
an eye-catching band of rich and re- 
freshing green the year ‘round. 


Davw & Exveanon Craic 


woodland look, so necessary to the escape- 
Maintenance problem is less perplexing too 


Before my move, I lived in a ram- 
bling Colonial homestead and for more 
than 20 years was on what can only 
be described as a gardening bender. 
With the assistance of a year-round 
gardener with the greenest of green 
thumbs and no shortage of outside pro- 
fessional help, I cut paths through the 
field and woods, extended the lawns 
year after year, constructed an enclosed 
formal garden and a sunken herb bed, 
designed, built and maintained fences 
and walks and brick terraces, added a 
pool and a gazebo and a picnic shack, 
and for accent included a sundial, a 
beehive, a dovecote and a greenhouse. 

Friends came to admire, now and 
then to criticize; magazines, to take 
photographs. It was all great fun. At 
that time nothing seemed too much 
trouble for the satisfaction. 

The present situation, in which na- 
ture is largely in control, is in a great 
many respects, a happy contrast. For 
itching fingers there is always some- 
thing to do, but little that actually has 
to be done in a certain way at a certain 
moment. The eye gradually develops, or 
acquires, a new focus, the spirit, a dif- 
ferent set of values. 

Woodland, left to itself, quickly takes 
on the aspect of a primeval jungle, but 
a series of narrow paths opens up the 
whole area and makes it accessible as 
well as inviting. This is not a mammoth 
undertaking, and the old proverb prop- 
erly reminds us that he who cuts his 
own wood warms himself twice. Leaves 
from the oaks and needles from the 
pines also have their uses. Cedar, hem- 
lock and maple, ash, beech and locust, 
tupelo, hornbeam, sassafras add variety 
and contrast, and their apparent resist- 
ance helps compensate for the sorry 
condition of the famed American elm, 
the gray birch and the chestnut. They 
seed profusely and the seedlings can 
easily be shifted spring or fall to any 
desired location. I am fortunate in hav- 
ing inherited a stand of holly Cllex 
opaca), which does not take kindly to 
transplanting, but no Christmas season 
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Used as directed, non-burning RAPID- Non-staining, RA*PID*GRO never discol- 
GRO just can’t injure plants—even in hot —_ ors leaves or blooms. Used for 25 years 
weather! It’s non-toxic, won't injure hu- by professional growers, nurserymen, 
mans, animals, birds. It’s non-corrosive; _ millions of home gardeners. 

can’t damage containers or clog nozzles. 


The Instantly Soluble pst avo 
Concentrated High-Nutrition > ee 
Plant Food for §-Way Feeding! Jit” Wee A, tal 
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The pioneer in foliar feeding; origina- 
tor of the Reilly Secret Formula, bal- 
ancing basic nutrients; Nitrogen 23%, eeebmmecoul 
Phosphoric Acid 21%, Potash 17%  [AUISaCSe IT 
plus trace elements and hormones. [tEOGihy 
Dealers 
ORIGINAL & GENUINE 


Indian pipe (Monotropa uniflora) 


passes without sprays and sprigs being 
cut for decorative purposes indoors. 
Individual flagstones laid from door 
to rustic bench, or from garage to hose 
outlet, ws a Ee ae attrac- In Use Since 1932 * America’s Leading Liquid Plant Food 
tive when vorderec »v ow-growing 
shrubs, dwarf perennials, ground cov. | MADE ONLY BY RA-PID-GRO CORPORATION - DANSVILLE, N.Y. 
ers and creepers. A short stretch of 
weathered post-and-rail fence not only 
contributes an appropriate accent but 
serves as well as a line of demarcation 
between one area and another. Natural dieese dae 
stone can also be used effectively for a | HOME GROWN T0 INSURE YOUR COMPLETE SATISFACTION 
wall or a pleasantly informal rockery. 





It is a simple matter, and vastly re- UNUSUAL AND CHOICE 


warding, to supplement and enrich na- 

vis ceaevoo- | RHODODENDRONS and AZALEAS 

stock. The unwritten law, however, is | 

to introduce only those species which carolinianum P.J.M. Hybrids arnoldiana (Arnold Azalea) 

blend and harmonize and do not con- Bright lavender, pink blooms, budded Bright pink 15-18” 

plants 12-15” 

wood, for instance, is appropriate, | carolinianum album kaempferi (Torch Azalea) 
“eae lia. fl a "Pr ‘ | | White flowering form of Rhododen- Brick red flowers 15-18” 

whereas magnolia, flowering crab, Jap- dron Carolina 15-18” 

anese cherry and other Orientals are | laetivirens Wilson mucronulatum (Mongolian Azalea) 

Lilac, for all its springtime ap- Low growing, deep rose, like mountain Lavender tones 15-18” 


less so. 
“’ 
peal, does not set well in a woody re- laurel 12-15 : 
catawbiense compactum vaseyi (Pinkshell Azalea) 


gion. Forsvthia, long identified w ith the Low compact form 9-12” Selected for pink flowering 18-24” 
hedges and front lawns of suburbia, is 
more effective when spotted among na- ALL POSTPAID 
Over 25 varieties of named hybrids Over 50 varieties of home grown Azaleas listed 


tive shrubs and under trees, and left . : ; 
. ° e Rhododendrons listed in our catalog in our catalog. 
untrimmed, with all its grace. 





tribute a jarring, artificial note. Dog- 





To plant adjacent to the house, in * SEND FOR FREE CATALOG «+ WE SHIP IN NEW ENGLAND ONLY «+ 
carefully studied groups rather than 

singly, good use can be made of bush VISIT NEW ENGLAND’S NEWEST AND FINEST GARDEN CENTER 
honeysuckle, privet and deciduous eu- Located on Route 135 Just West of Framingham, Mass. 

onymus, mock orange, bridal w reath, "kon Wadoetitebae tame nota 

abelia, barberry, witchhazel, Arctic 
willow, the delicate fringe-tree and the 
old-fashioned smoke bush. Individual W F STO N N U RS E R | ES 

taste will dictate the other selections. , INC. 

167 E. Main St., Rt. 135, HOPKINTON, MASS. « Boston: Call CEdar 5-3431; IDlewood 5-3414 
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Marcuerite P. Kunxet, Winthrop, Me. 


for border and rockery .. . 


OppLy ENOUGH the search for easy- 
care plants and plants that will tolerate 
dry, sun-baked areas and poor soil con 
tinues to overlook the value of hardy 
sedums. They are good for just these 
purposes as well as rock garden use. 

They offer decorative foliage that is 
attractive all season and colorful bloom- 
ing periods. They are dependably self- 
sufficient, thriving happily in positions 
that would be fatal to so many other 
plants. No insects or diseases interfere 
with sedums and with varieties ranging 
from prostrate carpets through 3-8 inch 
rock-work heights and on to the two- 
foot border types, there’s a sedum for 
almost any requirement. 

The prostrate sedums will solve car- 
peting problems, quickly and _attrac- 
tively—as ground-covers, flagstone and 
rock crevice-plantings and path-edg- 
ings. They include gold-moss_ (S. 
acre) glistening-green mats that in 
spring are completely covered with tiny 
gold stars for weeks. S. lydium, a hand- 
some red-green moss (that loves wood- 
land shade), and S. album, considered 
by many gardeners to be one of the 
finest, with varying shades of foliage 
and flat, white heads of flowers during 
summer. Another ground-hugging se- 
dum (S. spurium) in its variety coc- 
cineum has the added effectiveness of 
blood-red autumn color. 

Sedums that are wizards for doing 
difficult exposure and low-accent or 


THE MANY, MANY SEDUMS 


rock work jobs are among the numerous 
3-10-inch varieties in diversified colors 
of foliage and flower. This group con- 
tains: S. middendorffianum from Sibe- 
ria, with slender, decumbent stems and 
narrow toothed leaves; S$. album mu- 
rale, dark bronze-red leaves, yellow 
flowers; and S. ewersi, delightful little 
blue-green shrublets, pink flowers. 
Effective 6-10-inch sedums are: S. 
rupestre, with yellow flower- 
clusters over glaucous moss; and S. 
stribrnyi, different in its soft gray-moss 
effect and flat heads of yellow flowers 
during June-July. The orderly S. nevi 
is captivating, and a real beauty 
when it covers its entire spread of gray- 
green leaves with white blossoms, while 
S. cauticolum, charmingly blue-green 
all summer, furnishes extra dividends 
in fall when glowing rose-red flower 
heads cover the tips of every branch. 


Some of the large gold sedums are a 
pleasing solution to the continually 
dry, exposed area problem, their exotic, 
almost tropical appearance making 
them superb as groupings and accents. 
They are at home used in tub and pa- 
tio-plantings and have few rivals for ease 
of care and adaptability. For these pur- 
poses S. spectabile can be chosen in a 
variety of colors. Their widened color- 
range includes a new white and cop- 
pery-bronze, in addition to amaranth 
red, rose-red and bright pink. Three 
spectabiles to a tub provide a planting 


sh« wy 


too, 


Sedum spurium alba, above, is the white 
flowered form, while variety splendens is 
deep crimson. The pink flowering S. spec- 
tabile is shown in landscape view at left 


that is striking all summer. Their fat, 
blue-green leaves are edged with pink, 
broken-china scallops. In fall they 
bear an astounding number of huge, 
flat flower-heads. 

Though hardy sedums possess the 
common trait of built-in adaptability to 
poor soil and drouth, like any other 
plant they will respond gratefully to 
any extra care offered them. Make 
their soil loose by adding humus. In 
they need a little added 


most soils 


lime. :: 


Holly 


from page 157 


fine trees, a male and a female, which 
for over 100 years have been growing 
in St. Louis county. This, together with 
the fact that I. opaca, of which they are 
specimens, is native to Missouri ac- 
counts for the fact that opaca is found 
in St. Louis in abundance. But the ease 
with which gardeners have been able to 
increase their stock from cuttings has 
stimulated the growing enthusiasm for 
collecting new varieties. 

July-October is the preferred period 
for taking slips since growth of the cur- 
rent season tends to root more easily. 
Use three to six inch cuttings prepared 
from well developed branches avoiding 
soft tips and tender new leaves. Scar 
the end at the base for half an inch, 
dip in a root inducing hormone and 
set two inches deep in a half-and-half 
mixture of black peat and perlite. 

Keep cuttings well watered in a 
warm temperature until rooted. Main- 
tain high humidity and briefly ventilate 
the plants night and morning. Trans- 
plant them when rooted into pots of 
rich, loamy soil and sink them in the 
ground or in a moisture preserving me- 
dium such as sawdust or leaf mold. 
Protect the young plants in winter the 
first two years. They won't stand the 
low temperatures or the blazing winter 
sun. The third year they have devel- 
oped the sturdiness necessary to adapt 
themselves and from there on are on 
their own. :: 
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to disease. 


3 PILLARS & 3 HYBRID TEAS 

Please add 50c handling charges on above offers. 
_— 
GRANDIFLORAS. PILLARS and TREE ROSES. All 


OFFERS! 
Reg. price $15.00. Our selection only. 
6 PILLARS & 6 HYBRID TEAS 
World-famous Brownell Sub-Zeros . . . unsur- 
passed for beauty and fragance, sturdiness and 
Colors, all GUARANTEED 2 YEARS! Order early 
«+ we have never had enough! 


Write For 
FREE New 
COLOR 
CATALOG! 


BRIGHTRIDGE ROSE bag gt 
124 Brightridge Ave., E. Prov., R 


Walter D. Brownell Jn. 


e NEW CATALOG e« 


YOUR most unusual catalog of supplies for indoor- 
outdoor gardeners, arrangers, growers and gorden 
clubs. Amateur or professional. A paradise of in- 
formation and yours FREE for the asking. Write 
today for your copy 


FRANKS MARKET GARDEN 


1398 Allen Street Springfield 8, Mass. 

















Write today for information 


GARDEN TOURS 


Europe « The Orient « Hawaii « Mexico 
JEAN BERKE TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 
Dept. H3, 516 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 

















Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


| Lead pencil markines permanent 


Really reliable. Millions in ontials actory 
gray green r blends 


use. Beautitu 
e irpose 


with garde ery { 
HOw (RD ‘HAMMITT 
13 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 


TILLING 
PAG Eve eeo 
MOWING 
A FULL LINE — 2 to 9 HP with complete 
gear drive and reverse 
FREE CATALOG- LOW PRICES-EASY TERMS 
Over 40 years experience 
OVER 60 ATTACHMENTS AVAILABLE! 


PAGE 1959 S. 81 St 


Milw., Wise 
Send For America’s Most Complete 


i a t COLOR GUIDEBOOK 


800 varieties of 20 races of Iris for 
year-round bloom. Featuring 100 varieties of twice- 
blooming Iris, newest Tall Bearded, strange hybrids. 
Full color. Unique do-it-yourself help. Hardy mountain- 
grown stock. First 1,000 to send 25¢ for new deluxe 1960 
edition get expensive Iris free with order 


RAINBOW hybridizing GARDENS 


Dept. H-3, Placerville, Calif. 


March 1960 





| Virncinia I. Wrrnee, Coventry, R. I. 


BEGONIA 


lron Cross 


FoR SOME YEARS, the history and habi- 
tat of this begonia, even though highly 
regarded and widely distributed, was 
not known. It was obtained in 1925 
from the Botanical Garden in Singapore 
and brought to England and thence to 
the United States. 

When I first became interested in 
Rex begonias 4-5 years ago I knew B. 
Iron Cross as a rex. Now the botanists, 
having minutely studied the seed cap- 
sule, find it to be a species probably 
from China. Its name now is B. maso- 
niana, for the man who brought it from 
Singapore. But having been known for 
so many years as Iron Cross it probably 
will be called that for some time. 

Why Iron Cross? Even a picture of 
the plant will clearly define why the 
name. The Nile green heavily grooved 
leaf sharply accents a brown or near- 
black pattern which strongly resembles 
the German iron cross. 

This rhizomatous begonia is a ro- 
bust grower and most easily propagated 


| either by divisions or leaf wedges. The 


wedges make an amazing root system 
and have plantlets in about three 
months no matter what time of year 
the wedges are made. Being a strong 
grower and most disease free it can 
easily be grown in the house, green- 
house or lath-house. It is a gross feeder 


| and likes to be kept moist, not wet. 


| drain well and water 


Give it ample winter sun but don’t 
set it directly on a window sill, where 
it will burn. Having the sun, the plant 
grows stocky, but it should be turned 
every so often to style it. Iron Cross de- 
lights in a rich humus-leafmold soil, 
with added compost, well rotted cow 
manure, bonemeal and sand. This 
makes a mixture that will drain easily 
and not pack about the roots. Always 
water thoroughly with tepid water, 
again when top- 
soil is somewhat crumbly. :: 


Walpole 


Need space to store ain tools, 
bicycles, outdoor furniture? 
Need a little workshop, play 
space for kids — or a guest house? 
Then a Walpole Small Building, 
prefabricated to save you time, 
fuss and money is for you. Nine 
sizes and styles to choose from. 
Come see them at our display 
grounds—or write Dept. H for free 
illustrated catalog and prices 


WALPOLE 
WOODWORKERS 


Cedar Fences, small buildings, rustic furniture 
WALPOLE, MASS. « 767 EAST ST., RTE. 27 
Telephone MONTROSE 8-2800 
WILMINGTON, MASS. « 234 LOWELL ST., RTE. 129 
Telephone OLIVER 8-3373 
EAST LONGMEADOW, MASS. ¢ 395 SHAKER RD. 
Telephone LAUREL 5-3941 


Ridgefield, Connecticut, Route 7 
Telephone IDLEWOOD 8-3134 





Nourish ond protect your valuable trees, H 
shrubs, flowers and lawns with A 
__ Goulard & Olena’ a's _ -_-— 


—— — 


CUSTOM-MADE PRODUCTS FOR 
LUXURIANT PLANT GROWTH! 


$T $s Rose Food 7-8-5 
x tp Hyganic 10-6-4 Lawn Food 
Evergreen-Tree Food 9-7-4 
Rhodo-Azalea-Hoily Food 3-20-3 
Tomato Food 5-6-15 
Bone Meal . . . many others! 


At Garden-Minded Dealers Everywhere! 
Gouvlard & Olena, Inc., Skiliman, New Jersey 








WATER LILIES 


FREE CATALOGUE 


Building & 
VAN NESS WATER GARDENS 
Closed Sundays — 2460 N. Euclid 
UPLAND, CALIFORNIA 


ee | Planting Instru 





Doris Witson Wernsuemenr, Philadelphia, Pa. 


you can spare your budget 


BY PROPAGATING BULBS 


{F you ENJOY experimenting, and 
have extra garden space, why not prop- 
agate some of your favorite bulbous 
plants? 

Of course, the end result will never 
be greenhouses full of flowers, but it 
will give you pleasurable hours, and a 
generous supply of little plants. 

Propagating your own bulbous plants 
can be a boon to the budget-wise, too. 


while you stock your bower 


In other words, purchase a variety of 
single plants, then, multiply them into 
as many as you wish. But, first, set 
aside a propagation patch which boasts 
of good drainge and friable soil. 


Offsets: Let’s begin with the narcis- 
sus or daffodil which develops a small 
bulb called an offset, split or spoon. 
This in turn, gradually increases in 
size until it breaks away to form its own 


Peart Wiison 


The author keeps gladiolus corms and cormels in good condition by wintering them 
over in slightly moist peatmoss. This way they don’t dry up. Neither do they rot 
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progeny. Then, history repeats itself, 
and when mother bulb becomes a great- 
grandma bulb, conditions below ground 
are congested. 

So, propagating them is simply dig- 
ging up these clumps, every other year, 
separating and replanting them three 
inches apart, in rows 20 inches from 
each other. 

New Buss or Corns: Of course, 
crocuses, tulips and gladiolus never 
have housing problems because the 
mother bulbs or corms dry up after re- 
producing new bulbs or corms. But, do 
man your trowel carefully when dig- 
ging them, as many form at the end of 
roots—a distance from, or even below, 
the parent bulb. 

If they're hardy, pop them immedi- 
ately into your propagation patch but, 
if tender, store them over the winter 
in vermiculite or peat moss, in a cool 
airy place indoors. 

CoRMELS OR BuLBLeETs: Gladiolus 
also produce a host of wee cormels or 
bulblets along with the new corms. 
And, our duty—if we wish to propa- 
gate—is to keep them in good condi- 
tion through the winter by piopping 
them into slightly moist peatmoss until 
planting time. 

Next, sow like peas, in a three-inch 
deep furrow. Avoid weedy soil, then, 
when the grass-like foliage dies down— 
dig, dry off, clean and store the bulb- 
lets for the winter. 

Of course, when you become an avid 
propagator, you will want to increase 
the number of new bulblets. 

For irnstance, before they open, try 
removing flower buds from several of 
your lily plants. Then, at season’s end, 
compare the number of bulblets on these 


see next page 
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WHEN YOUR WORLD IS YOUR GARDEN 
Keep It Up With the Original 


FISH EMULSION 
FERTILIZER 
200 Ibs. raw fish con- 


densed to every gallon. 
100% organic. Non-burning. 








At dealers — everywhere. If not 
available ...we will ship direct: 





$1.00 

1.90 Post Paid 

6.25 
GARDEN FOLDERS-10¢ 
Roses, Begonias, African Vio- 
lets, Fuchsias, Camellias, Rho- 
dodendrons, Azaleas, Mums. 
ATLAS FISH FERTILIZER co. 


NO. 1 DRUMM ST. Rm. 32 
SAN FRANCISCO 11, C MLF. 




















GENUINE 


KENTUCKY BLUEGRASS 


seed w producing the 
s. One pour 7 OV 5 1000 aq. ft 
bag $2.70 10 tt ww more, 8@c Ib post patd 


p a Kentucky Bluegrass Lawn at its best, a 

amount of annua s required. Every 

zg and fail add 1 to ntucky Blue ‘gras 
spread 10 ver 1000 ft 


Kea rder No 


BLUE GATE FARM 


MILITARY PIKE LEXINGTON, KY. 











Powdered COW MANURE. 


FEED PLANTS AS YOU WATER! 


COW MANURE, well rotted and dried, pulverized 
to the finest powder mixes with water to give your 
plants nature's best 100 ORGANIC food. Pro- 
motes fast, luxuriant growth. Quick to prepore, 
easy to use. ENOUGH FOR 6 GALLONS of liquid 
plant food—$1.00 ppd. 


AT YOUR DEALERS or ORDER BY MAIL! 











\ QUAKER LANE PRODUCTS 


Box 100-HC Pittstown, New Jersey 





Send for illustrated book on 


RHODODENDRONS 


and 


EXBURY AZALEAS 


Named Varieties Selected Seedlings 
Describing over 250 varieties, plus complete cultural 
t s and reference material. Send 25c (in coin) for 
postage and handling 

BR YDON’'S, 415-D So. High St., Salem, Oregon 





Holly 


— FREE BOOKLET AND LIST — 


EARLE DILATUSH—Robbinsville 3,N. J. 











| Addr e5S Change! 


Please allow 8 weeks for a 
change of address. Send your 
old address label and the new 
address with the date it be- 
comes effective. 


HORTICULTURE 


| Circulation Department 
| 300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


—$— 
March | 960 

















Propagating Bulbs 


from page 164 


plants with those on the ones with un- 
disturbed buds. 

And, many lilies (especially Lilium 
tigrinum) produce tiny aerial bulbils 
along their stems or in the leaf axils. 
For fun, try planting some in a frame! 

STEM-LAYERING: Of course, stem- 
layering is a more reliable method of 
producing hosts of bulblets. Just wait 
until the last flowers wither, and then, 
after placing one foot near the stem to 
prevent uprooting, give them a twist 
and a jerk. Then, heel in the stems, to 
about one third their length, in well- 
drained sandy soil. 

The stems of the late-flowering varie- 
ties can be planted on a slant in a cold 
frame until spring. Then, the newly 
developed bulblets can be sown out- 
doors. If you heel-in early-flowering va- 
rieties, cut the stems back to about two 
feet, remove all leaves and layer them 
in a few inches of peatmoss in a frame 
until the bulblets form. 

INCREASE BY Division: Now, sup- 
pose we try something more challeng- 
ing—increase by division. That is, di- 
viding large bulbs, corms, rhizomes or 
tubers into two or three pieces, then in- 
ducing each piece to root. 

For instance, to propagate dahlias 
or cannas, cut with a clean, sharp 
knife, and make certain that each di- 
vision has a growing point, or bud or 
eye. Next, dust the cut surfaces with 
powdered charcoal. Then, allow a slight 
film of scar tissue to form before plant- 
ing them in a rooting medium in flats, 
frames or pots. 

Crocuses and gladiolus can also be 
increased by division, providing you 
have a large corm, and each section has 
a piece of the basal plant attached. 

ScaALEs: If this Easter finds you the 
recipient of a lily plant, try scaling it. 
temove the fleshy scales (after the fol- 
iage dies) from the outside of the lily 
bulb, making certain that each piece 
retains a piece of bulb base. And, if the 
heart of the original bulb is firm— 
replant it too! 

Set them all in rows in a flat. Cover 
them with a mixture of two inches of 
sand and peatmoss. 

CutTinGs: Contrary to belief, a few 
bulbous plants can be propagated by 
soft wood cuttings. For instance—with 
tuberous begonias and dahlias—simply 
remove, with a sharp knife, the tops of 
sprouts from tubers started in flats or 
pots. But, be careful not to bruise their 


see page 176 


from PaD for1960 
CORAL CROWN ciusccrs of per 


fect buds open to crown this new flori- 
bunda in orange-red blossoms which 
deepen with maturity Low, compact, 
with leathery foliage, it performs well 


$2.50 ea., 3 for $6.60 


. 
WA cw hybrid tea with 


long-stemmed zg »Iden 


everywhere 


buds which open into double flowers of 
rang > epee. und gold. Flaming in con- 
tinuous bloom against glossy green fol- 
over Girl is a brilliant and exciting 

addition to your rose garden. (PPAF) 
$3. S8es., 3 for $9.20 


f tamous P & D 
i (ore 


Doberion t OLY, 


ROSE GROWERS 


Box 475-H 

















FOR A LIFE- 
TIME OF BEAUTY 


Voted the best evergreen by the 

Americon Nurserymen’s Association 

HATFIELD YEW —Upright, compact, rich green 

HICKS YEW—Best Evergreen for Hedges 

SPREADING YEW—Maorgin of Plantings 

$1.95 per 10 $18.00 per 100 
Well Rooted—Easily Grown 

Not less than 10 of each variety. Orders of $3.90 

or over Postpaid. Orders under $3.90 odd 25¢. 

Write for complete list which includes older stock, 

Rhododendrons, Azaleas and Hollies. Directions with 

every order. No. C.0.D. 


PINE GARDENS 


49 Pine Avenue Milton 86, Mass. 


YEW 





Specialists in Yews for over 35 yeors 
FREE! ‘°° 
» CATALOG 


OF WORLD FAMOUS 


Bristol Mums’ 


ALL NEW New All-America Winners 
rl ee one) Me) Mi ese i mee 


SEND TODAY ::.’cs;,. 
Bristol Nurseries Ine. 


404 Pinehursi Rd., Bristol, Connecticut 











ever try 


POT PLANTS 
SANS SOIL? 


[THE TECHNIQUE of soilless culture re- 
solves with magic the 
problems that until now have assailed 
the indoor gardener. 

No longer necessary are the special 
repotting of 


ease many of 


potting soils, seasonal 
plants, carefully 
house-dirtying essentials heretofore re 
quired by the graceful plants that adorn 
our houses throughout the year. A vase 
with a specially designed hydroponic 
grill, a packet of fertilizing pellets, some 
water and 15 minutes per month are all 
that’s needed to successfully raise plants 
the hydroponic way. 

Hydroponics, the culture of plants in 
water fortified with chemical fertilizers, 
is gardening reduced to its simplest sci- 
entific terms. 


time-consuming and 


First developed 100 years ago by 
the German agronomist Knop, it wasn’t 
until the last war that soilless culture 
came out of the experimental laborator- 
ies and into large-scale practical appli- 
cation. It was then that the U. S. 
armed forces, faced with the problems 
of providing its fighting men with fresh 
vegetables in remote areas, set up hy- 
droponic installations at such critical 
spots as Iwo Jima, Ascencion Island 
and other bases on the Pacific and At- 
lantic coasts. 

In France, the Etablissements Meil- 
land of Cap d’Antibes, one of the 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Our author, Stelvio Coggiatti, is 
the editor of the Italian garden maga- 
zine Fiori, one of Europe’s leading 
horticultural publications, and is a 
well known gardening expert and 
writer. 











world’s most important commercial rose 
growers, has devoted a group of green- 
houses to the soilless culture of young 
plants, as well as the hydroponic germi- 
nation of the seeds obtained by pains- 
taking hybridization. 

Now, thanks to specially designed 
hydroponic vases, grills and fertilizing 
pellets the amateur gardener can try his 
hand at this fascinating new form of 
indoor gardening. 

Among the ornamental foliage 
plants that flourish under hydroponic 
culture are: aglaonema, cissus, cyperus, 
dieffenbachia, dracaena, ficus, mon- 
stera, nephrolepis, peperomia, phalan- 
gium, philodendron, pilea, sansevieria, 
scindapsus, syngonium, to name a few. 

For a successful start in soilless cul- 
ture, select young plants capable of 
easily sending forth new roots adapted 
to absorb nourishment, no longer from 
the earth, but from fertilized solution. 


see next page 


Hydroponic grills come 
in several sizes. They 
may be used either in 
specially designed 
glass vases (as at left) 
or other containers. 
The numbers on the 
grill rim represent the 
days of the month, so 
you can mark them 
with a peg for the 
day when the solution 
must be changed. The 
vases are fitted with a 
light bulb to maintain 
tepid temperatures 


Srecvio Cocciatti, Rome, Italy 


Water should be kept at two-thirds 
level. These philodendron 
plants are thriving in the same vase 


two 


View of the grill underside showing the 
roots threaded through the apertures. Note 
the various sizes and shapes of the holes 
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Sans Soil 
from page 166 


It is essential to clean every trace of 
soil clinging to the roots by washing 
them in lukewarm (never cold) water. 
The next step is to ease the roots 
through the apertures of the special 
grill that fits into the mouth of the 
vase. Stem and leaves remain above, 
while the roots “fish” in the water. 

So the plant will assume and main- 
tain a natural appearance, place damp 
sphagnum moss around the collar of 
the plant and add a few pebbles. Now, 
add the water—barely lukewarm—tak- 
ing care to fill the vase only two thirds 
full, thereby insuring aeration. 

After 20 days, more or less, the plant 
will have put forth new roots. This is 
the moment to give the first pellet of 
fertilizer, using one per quart of water. 
Follow directions carefully. 

As the water evaporates, add more to 
keep the level constant but don’t add 
any more fertilizer. The solution must 
be completely renewed every four weeks, 
for maximum effect. 

Hydroponic culture asks but little— 
scarcely 15 minutes per month, only 
the time to change the water and re- 
new the fertilizer. In compensation for 
this simple, quick, clean care, plants 
cultivated with this method develop 
more vigorously and faster than those 
cultivated in the usual way. 

For those who wish to prepare the 
fertilizing solution themselves, here is 
the formula evolved by Dr. W. F. 
Gericke. Quantities are given in grams 
for 100 litres of water: 


Potassium nitrate KNOs 
Calcium nitrate Ca (NOs): . 
Superphosphate 
Magnesium sulphate 

MgSO: — 7H:O 
Manganese sulphate 
MnSO: — 4H .......... 
Ferrous sulphate Fez: (SOs)s . 
Boric acid H:BOs 
Zinc sulphate Zn SOs 
Copper sulphate Cu SOs 
Sulphuric acid H:SOs 


ViVinN 


Woodland Gardens 
from page 161 


Small, slow-growing spruce and bal- 
sam mix happily with the native pines, 
white, red or scrub. Although arbor- 
vitae is too formal, yew, either upright 
or spreading, looks as if it belongs, and 
no evergreen has a richer, darker hue. 
In winter, the eye craves masses or 
splashes of green—trees, shrubs, and 
ground covers that hold their needles 
or leaves. Among the wide selection, 
varied in habit and appearance, are 
holly, juniper, heather, andromeda, 
warty barberry, cotoneaster, the bronzy 
leucothoe, and the reliable broad-leaved 
rhododendrons and mountain laurel. 
Boxwood suggests formality. Scotch 
broom sheds its leaves, but its branches 
remain green, and its yellow bloom is 
more subtle than forsythia. 


Seven Gardens 


The orange-berried firethorn, par- 
ticularly if espaliered against gray 
shingles, is in a class by itself. For these 
shubs a mulch of leaves is best. 

The evergreen Christmas or rock 
ferns put to shame maidenhair, cinna- 
mon, ostrich or royal ferns, whose 
fronds wither with the first frost. For 
creeping ground covers myrtle, pachy- 
sandra, trailing euonymus, ivy, and 
mats of green or dark red ajuga are 
hard to beat. Teucrium does not spread 
but can be propagated by cuttings. 


Lily-of-the-valley will spread in all | 


directions and its fragrant blooms more 
than compensate for its disappearance 
in cold weather. The same can be said 
of violets, infinite in variety and lav- 
ishly self-sowing. Gill-over-the-ground 
(Nepeta hederacea), catnip and mon- 
eywort (Lysimachia nummularia) often 
called creeping Jennie or creeping Char- 
lie, also take hold vigorously. I also like 
the green-and white leaved creeper 
CL. n. aurea) with its almost translu- 


cent leaves, commonly known as snow- | 


on-the-mountain. In front of many 
back-country homes it is a common 
grass substitute, as it eventually does 
away with all competition. I cannot 
vouch for the fact, but I have been 

see page 172 


Vases of varying styles may be used, depending on your preferences 


March 1960 








an exciting “first” 


LILAC TIME ZINNIA 
BROUGHT TO YOU BY 


TRIPLE- 


tesreo FLOWER SEEDS 


Again, Mandeville leads with new, 
outstanding varieties: Lilac Time, first 
Giant Hybrid lavender Zinnia; Flame | 
Beauty Calendula. and Little Queen 
Aster, all Mandeville “firsts,” as well 
as All-America Winners Spun-Gold 
Marigold and Rocket Snapdragon . . . 
plus more than 300 new, popular or 
unusual Mandeville varieties! Mande- 
ville & King Co., Rochester 1, N. Y. 
Flower Seed Specialists Since 1876. 


Ask to see the Mandeville 
Roll-On-Garden Featuring 
Tripie-Tested Flower Seeds 


At Stores Only... Everywhere 
DAAAAABAAA, 





Saves 
Work — Water 


At your dealer 
or $1.98 ppd. 


® Screw this aluminum head on hose. 

® Place it—leave it. Waters deep and fast. 
® No wash—no waste—never clogs. 

* Does away with wet foliage. 

® Built to last—no moving parts. 

* Baffles inside give perfect performance. 


The Turfgrass Farm, 4961 €. 22nd, Tucson, Ariz 








GIANTS AND MINIATURES 
DOUBLES AND DRAGONS 
Prize Winning Peonies 
WRITE for most comprehensive cat- 
alog of all type glads in the U.S.A. 
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Some Garden 


Losses Are 


Deductible 


Josern Arkin, C.P.A. 
Bayside, N. Y. 


Provisions of the Federal income tax 
regulations permit deduction for loss 
suffered to flowers, shrubs and trees. 

Dictionaries define a casualty as a 
fatal or serious accident, something 
that occurs by chance and is not fore- 
seen—an inevitable accident. Examples 
would be fire, hurricane, heavy rain 
earthquake and freezing. 

The commissioner's regulations state 
that the loss to be deductible, must 
come from natural physical forces, or 
from sudden, unexpected or unusual 
causes. The deduction for a casualty or 
theft loss is taken on page two of the 
Form 1040 and must be supported by 
a justifying statement. 

It is important first to prove that a 
casualty occurred. Assume that your 
garden was damaged by a hurricane and 


The hurricane 


partially destroyed. 


9 


which caused the damage was probably 
newsworthy so there will presumably 
be newspaper clippings available to sub- 
stantiate your claim. A photo of local 
damage appearing in the local newspa- 
pers is also evidence. 

Valuation of your property both be- 
fore and after the casualty is required. 
An affidavit or deposition of a compe- 
tent expert familiar with your garden 
or trees will usually suffice. In the case 
of flowers and shrubs purchased from 
a nursery, bills will establish the value 
before, and an appraisal of present 





Part I 
Fair market value before casualty 
Fair market value after casualty 
Apparent loss 
Less; Insurance recovery 
Loss sustained 
Part Il 
. Cost of flowers and shrubs 
Less; Insurance recovery 


Adjusted basis 


Recognized or deductible loss® 





COMPUTATION OF CASUALTY LOSS 


*Recognized loss or deductible loss is the lower of the apparent loss less in- 
surance recovery or cost less insurance recovery. (lower of line 5 or 8) 


1 2 3 4 
$400. 400. 400. 
200. —0- 200. 


$200. 400. 200. 
150. 100. -0- 


$ 50. 300. 200. 





5 
200. 
—O- 





200. 
—0- 
200 





200 
100 
100. 
50 
50 








$500. 
150. 
$350. 


100. 
400. 


-0- 
500. 











$ 50. 300. 200. 50. 
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The historic Wethersfield, Conn. elm after the fall, 1938, hurricane 


worth by a qualified nurseryman will 
establish value after. However, the de- 
ductible loss can never be more than the 
cost less insurance recovery. 

The loss is deductible only in the 
year when the casualty occurred, not in 
any subsequent year when replacement 
is made. No repair or replacement has 
to be made to get the deduction as the 
owner can establish the amount of loss 
through the before and after valuations. 

In the case of theft, the owner has to 
prove that there was a theft. A report 
to the police places your theft on rec- 
ord and establishes some credence to 
your claim of loss. 

Where insurance proceeds are in- 
volved the loss is deducted in the year 
of the casualty if the amount of the in- 
surance proceeds is reasonably estab- 
lished even if the collection is not made 
until a later year. 

When the amount of insurance re 
covery is in doubt because of a dis- 
pute, you deduct the casualty loss in the 
year in which the claim is finally settled 
if you are reasonably sure that some 
insurance will be collected. Where there 
is doubt as to collecting anything, deduct 
the casualty loss in the year in which it 
occurs and report the eventual insur- 
ance recovery as income in the year in 
which it is collected. 
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inbow Caceades of Glowing Color 
n Your Garden All SummerLong | 


WITH AMERICA’S MOST BEAUTIFUL 


LARGE-FLOWERING EVERBLOOMING | 


Clematis Vines: 


Bear flowers up to 10 inches across! 


Now direct from the world’s largest Clematis growers, 6 magnificent 
varieties specially selected for superb size, color, hardiness, vigorous 
growth, abundant bloom! All produce lush green foliage from early 
spring to late fall. All will start to bloom this very summer and will 
bloom again, year after year! They'll bear huge flowers—many 6”, 7” 
and 8” across! The sky blue variety often bears flowers 9” to 10” across! 


HARDY, EASY TO GROW! To quote a leading horticulturist, “Even 
though Clematis can rival the most exotic hothouse flowers in beauty, 
they thrive in the coldest gardens...are tough and dependable...couldn’t 
be easier when you give them what they need.” Just follow easy directions 
we'll enclose for breathtaking bloom! 

[TRANSFORM A FENCE, WALL, TRELLIS INTO A VISION OF 
BEAUTY! If you've never had Clematis in your landscaping scheme 
before, you have a delight in store. Plant these hardy perennials for 
masses of dazzling color in your garden, near a porch or terrace, as an 
arbor...to highlight your whole landscaping plan! Even a small garden 
provides ample room. They need little ground area, as they grow up/ 
Plant near wall, post, fence, etc., or let them naturalize a stump or 
outcropping rock. Plant in large tubs for dramatic accents near entrance, 
patio, pool! Plant in small pots for forcing—enjoy glorious bloom indoors! 


Have these 6 famous-name varieties 
BRIGHT RED (Crimson Star) glowing fiery red flowers up to 5”-6” across! Blooms June- 
September 
SKY BLUE (Ramona) masses of huge flowers, each up to 9” and 10” across! Blooms 
June-September 
CLEAR PINK (Comtesse de Bouchard) blooms abundantly with glorious big flowers 
that range in tone from satiny rose to rich pink. Blooms July-September. 
LILAC-ROSE (Mme. Baron Veillard) graceful, exquisitely shaped flowers of an unusual 
color! Blooms July-September. 
ROYAL PURPLE (Jackmani) masses of rich velvety purple, each bloom up to 6” and 7” 
across! Blooms June-September. 
PURE WHITE (Henryi) largest white, produces clouds of breathtaking blooms, each 
flower up to 8” across! Blooms June-September. 


JAMES I. GEORGE & SON, inc. 


Fairport A-30, New York 


World's Largest Clematis Growers & Propagators For Over 70 Years 


(illustrated above) Comtesse de Bouchard 
. : i —— FOR BLOOMING BEAUTY THIS SUMMER, SEND NOW! SRenee 


ake beautiful corsages and “floating” arrangements! The more you pick, the James |. George & Son, Inc., Fairport A-30, New York 
ore they bloom! Cut flowers stay fresh 8 to 10 days! Please send me, at proper planting time in my area, the following 
guaranteed Clematis plants: 


ee 
(state variety) 


pring is Ideal Planting Time! 1 (any variety) $1.95 


Order Now, For Bloom This Summer! RED, WHITE & BLUE TRIO (3 plants, 1 each 
Seetestien Guarentee of Crimson Star, Henryi, Ramona) $5.38 


I 
I 
i 
I 
I 
Palthy trong, we established 2 yr Id 
me GEORGE'S GLORIOUS FOUR (4 plants, 1 | [) SPECTACULAR BIG SIX COLLECTION (6 plants, 1 each of all 6 varieties) $9.95 
I 
I 
I 
I 
! 
I 
1 


(C) RED, WHITE AND BLUE TRIO (3 plants, 1 each of Crimson Star, Henryi, Ramona) $5.38 
C) GEORGE’S GLORIOUS FOUR (4 piants, 1 each of Comtesse de Bouchard, Ramona, Mme. 
Baron Veillard, Jackmani) $6.90 


mnts, ready to bloom this « 


ee cee ae = each of Comtesse de Bouchard, Ramona, 
se pletely Mme. Baron Veillard, Jackmani) $6.90 


tisfaction. Each year we 


nner reoemer dicate SPECTACULAR BIG SIX COLLECTION (6 


: plants, 1 each of all 6 varieties) $9.95 
Full-color 16-page Clematis pnts bttier 


Garden Guide FREE on request. Send check or money order 


(J Check here to receive full-color 16-page Clematis Garden Guide FREE. 
All prices postpaid. Check or money order enclosed for Total: $_ EEE 
On en 
Address 
ae 

















foliage plants 


LEND BRIGHT PERSONALITY 


GARDENERS ARE INCREASINGLY realiz- 
ing that colorful or strikingly variegated 
foliage lends as much to the garden 
scene or pot plant display as do flowers. 
And many of the foliage plants have 
the added advantage of high return for 
very little work—especially the long 
popular fancy-leaved coleus. 

For this reason a display of new 
coleus varieties at a British flower show 
was exciting news to a plant collector 
from the Agricultural Research Service 
at Glenn Dale, Md. He was able to ar- 
range for some unrooted cuttings from 


c 
Colorful coleus monopolize the eye in the 
photograph at left, but caladium and sedge 
also lend glamor. 1—After Glow, 2—Glory 
of Luxembourg, 3—Lord Falmouth, 4— 
seedling, 5—Harlequin, 6—ribbon grass or 
evergreen sedge (Carex morrowi) 
Long’s Croton-Leaved coleus, 8—Sky Lark, 
9—Russett, 10—White Gem, 11—Caladi- 
um candidum, 12—Hedera helix 238th 
Street, 13—seedling, 14—Scarlet Ribbons, 
15—White Gem, 16—Red Croton-Leaved 
coleus, 17—Coleus cristata, 18—Tapestry. 


= 
io_ 
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Currrorp A. Pacxarp, Rockland, Mass. 


the exhibitors. These he brought back 
and distributed in this country. The 
varieties illustrated are a few of the 
27 named introductions which re- 
sulted. They are a distinct and attrac- 
tive addition to the useful and colorful 
coleus family. 

Sometimes called painted nettle or 
beefsteak plant, coleus is easily grown 
from cuttings, the method used to per- 
petuate distinct varieties. But if you 
enjoy the adventure of sowing seeds 
and waiting to see what sort of plants 
you get, try coleus. A packet of seeds 
will give you all sorts of color combina- 
tions, though most of them won't be as 
good as the named varieties that have 
been selected for their attractiveness 
and grown from cuttings. 

Seeds sown a few weeks before the 
usual date of the last spring frost will 
give you plants for setting outdoors. 
At ordinary house temperatures they 
will germinate in 15-20 days. Pot the 
seedlings as soon as they are large 
enough to handle and place them in a 
warm, sunny window. 

The rapid growth of coleus means 
that pruning is necessary to have a 
well-shaped plant. When the seedling 
Cor cutting) is a few inches tall, pinch 
out the tiny pair of leaves at the tip. 
This removes the growing point and 
causes the growth of side-branches nec- 
essary for a compact and shapely plant. 
The branches may in turn be pruned in 
the same way. 

The colorful coleus can be used in 
outdoor window and porch boxes or in 
the garden during the frost-free months. 
The trailing varieties are appropriate 
for hanging pots. Give them a spot in 
the sun, feed them with a well-balanced 
food accompanied by plenty of water, 
guard them against insects and they 
will give you gay colors all summer. 


If you want potted plants through 
the winter, root cuttings from your 
favorite kinds before the first fall frost. 
Pot them, and place in a warm, sunny 
window. They are natives of the 
tropics. Mealybugs are a common prob- 
lem, but one solved with malathion. 

The 238th Street ivy was exhibited 
because it is undoubtedly hardier than 
the other forms of English ivy (Hedera 
helix) now being commonly grown. 
T. H. Everett, of the New York Botan- 
ical Garden, carefully observed this va- 
riety for 20 years on a church fence in 
New York City exposed to wind and 
sun. Not once did it show any discolora- 
tion or burning in winter. Here in east- 
ern Massachusetts a young four-foot 
plant clinging to a chimney wasn’t in- 
jured during the winter of 1958-59 
when Baltic ivy, usually considered the 
hardiest variety, was severely damaged 
even when used as a ground cover. 

238th Street ivy is valuable not only 
for its hardiness but for its handsome 
foliage and large clusters of light green 
flowers followed by large deep olive 
fruits. It has an interesting habit of 
growth and clings tightly to stone, ma- 
sonry and wood supports. 

The variegated form of Carex mor- 
rowi, one of the many sedges, is not 
new. The variety in the illustration 
differs from the common one in its 
variegation—the green and_ white 
stripes being reversed. A plant collector 
for the U. S. Agricultural Research 
Service noticed this difference in a 
plant he saw growing in Japan. It was 
later distributed. 

It is useful, not only in landscaping, 
but also is outstanding as a pot plant. 
This variety is really a hardy evergreen 
—holding its foliage through the win- 
ter at least as far north as central New 


York. 
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SENSATIONAL NEW 


Butterfly” 
GLADIOLUS 


Beautiful new strain 
of Glads with 


spectacular coloring 


ARES. Tall, creamy white 
with scarlet blotch. $2.00 
per doz.; $14.00 per 100. 

ATTICA. Lovely pink with 
yellow ty $2.50 per 
doz.; $17.00 per 100 

ELF. Beautiful salmon = Jetew lower petals. 
$3.00 per doz.; $20.00 100 

FEMINA. Attractive pink ee red and cream 
blotch. $2.50 per doz.; $17.00 per 100 

GYPSY LOVE. Gorgeous pure orange red through- 

t. $2.50 per doz.; $17.00 per 100 

ICE FOLLIES. Sensational pure white exhibition 
variety. $2.75 per doz.; $18.00 per 100 

PECOS BILL. Very pretty cream with lower petals 
yellow. $2.50 per doz.; $17.00 per 100 

VIVALDI Prize-winning orange red with dark 
biotch on lower petals. $2.50 per doz.; $17.00 
per 100 


COLL. A 5 fees” $19.50 
COLL. B wa Eee $32.00 
All Shipments Postpaid 


New 1960, 68 page, full color Catalog 
of Seeds, Bulbs and Plants free with 
every order. Dept. C. 


Pi nett S05 Inc 


92 ¢ HAMBERS ‘st. "NEW YORK ZN Y 
Phones: BArclay 7-6138 and 7-7829 








WORLD'S ONLY COLORED CATALOG ON 


DAHLIAS 


32 pages with hundreds of varieties shown and 
described. Tips on culture, and special offers too 
Send 25¢ for your co Act now — only lim- 
ited quentity aveila 


Swen Island Dahlias, Box 901H, Canby, Oregon 


»y today 














WATER LILIES 


If 1t Grows In Water We Have It 


PARADISE GARDENS 
81.18, Whitman, Mass. « Phone Gibson 7-4711 








NEW 1960 CATALOG 
READY MARCH Ist 
68 pages. Over 100 true-to-life color pictures, Japa- 
nese, Marhigo and other Pe Day lilies, Roses, and 
other perennials. Send 25c NOW for your copy. 


Walter, Mave Gardens 





Box 38-H2, Boring, Oregon 








You Are Invited to Join 


THE GOURD SOCIETY OF AMERICA, INC. 


300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 
Membership dues: $2.00 cach year 
Includes GOURD PAMPHLET. Pub. 3 times a year 
Seeds — 25c pkt.; Bulletins 25 & 35c 
Plus Postage 


The Garden of Gourds by L. H. Bailey — $3.00. 


Plus Postage 
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Woodland Garden 


from page 167 

told that even today it is picturesquely 
referred to by a few old-timers as wel- 
come-home-my-drunken-husband. 

Other spring favorites, which can be 
planted here and there at random, are 
bleeding-heart, lungwort (Pulmonaria), 
coral bells, saxifrage, moss pink, prim- 
rose, daphne, bloodroot, solomonseal 
(Polygonatum) doronicum, mertensia 
and giant trillium. Violas blend more 
readily than pansies and have a longer 
flowering season, and Johnny-jump-ups 
will jump up year after year. Forget- 
me-not and sweet rocket (Hesperis) 
will also reappear, and the seeds of 
columbine, foxglove and many bien- 
nials can easily be gathered, dried and 
sowed in suitable locations. 

You have only to experiment with 
spring bulbs to see how much more 
startling they are when scattered under 
trees, at the base of shrubs, or back- 
grounded by a wild tangle than when 
placed symmetrically in a well-groomed 
flower-bed. Winter aconite, snowdrop, 
crocus, chionodoxa and grape hyacinth 
are the first to show, followed by daf- 
fodils and narcissus, in their many 
colors, shapes and designs, star of 
Bethlehem, and the giant scilla, or 
English bluebell (Scilla nonscripta). 
The latter, in contrast to the dwarf 
variety, comes into flower late. 


Daylilies Naturalized 


Common daylilies thrive under most 
conditions, require but little sun, 
spread rapidly and new shades and col- 
ors are on the market each year. For 
cut flowers, they are particularly effec- 
tive when based with the broad leaves 
of hosta. Most nurseries have a good 
supply of lily bulbs. Others, which so- 
licit mail order business, specialize in 
them. The woodland gardener is ad- 
vised to acquire a selection of wild 
wood lilies, such as coral (Lilium pum- 
ilum) nodding (CL. canadense) or 
Turk’s cap CL. superbum) rather than 
the so-called garden lilies which include 
madonna, regal and the _ trumpet- 
shaped hybrids. Showy gladiolus are 
suspect, but the miniature varieties, 
suggestive of wild orchids, can be used 
with discretion. Neither are dahlias in 
order in a shrubby, grassy plot. A must 
as far as bulbs are concerned is the au- 
tumn crocus (Colchicum) which makes 
its welcome appearance along with Oc- 
tober chrysanthemums, without which 
no place in the country is complete. 
Among the fall surprises with which 
nature is lavish, are the common asters, 
white and purple, tough, hardy, frost 
resistant and self-sowing. 


The cleared or semi-cleared area ad- 
jacent to the house invites experimen- 
tation. The approach to the kitchen 
door, or what an earlier generation 
called the back door, is the ideal loca- 
tion for a collection of culinary herbs, 
provided it has at least a few hours of 
direct sunshine. According to the dic- 
tates of the palate, the owner will soon 
find himself coddling a clump of chives 
and a few roots of parsley, possibly 
tarragon, rosemary, pennyroyal, sage, 
sweet woodruff, or an aromatic traveler 
such as ordinary thyme, along with its 
woolly brother. And for purely olfac- 
tory delight, a plant or two of laven- 
der. Mint thrives in rich soil, the 
moister the better. Hen-and-chickens 
(Sempervivum tectorum), sedum and 
succulents, whose varieties are legion, 
take hold, multiply and stay put in 
even the poorest soil. 


Annuals Naturalized 

Wherever there is an open space the 
seed-sower can try his luck with poppies, 
Shirley or California, portulaca, core- 
opsis or alyssum, and be guided by the 
results. A few morning-glory seeds, 
planted to entwine with other vines, 
often provide happy results. Petunia, 
marigold, zinnia, nicotiana and bache- 
lor’s button, however, are out of charac- 
ter for the woodland. 

Even the woodland gardener wants 
bloom, in variety and succession. The 
obvious choice is the stocky, hardy per- 
ennial, and the obvious location is in 
full view of the front terrace where 
leisure moments, or even hours, will be 
spent. Among the runners and spread- 
ers which with a little care, will eradu- 
ally take over and raise their heads 
above encroaching grass and weeds are 
physostegia, beebalm (Monarda fistu- 
losa), evening primrose, various types 
of rue (Thalictrum) and summer heli- 
otrope (Valeriana officinalis). They are 
easily propogated by division. 

Add clumps of lupine, thalictrum, 
thermopsis and veronica, globe thistle, 
monkshood and astible, mass them 
heavily and their tall erect spikes will 
add accent and color. Delphinium, al- 
though risky, is at least worth a try. 
These all blend well with their sur- 
roundings, whereas phlox, peony, hol- 
lyhock and bearded iris are best left to 
the formal garden border. Summer lilac 
(Buddleja) is both graceful and sturdy. 
Baby’s breath acclimates itself readily 
but should not be hidden behind taller 
specimens. Also recommended are an- 
chusa, artemisia, marguerite, New Eng- 
land aster, and sneezewort. 

It is more satisfactory to make the 
planting in groups, rather than one by 
one, removing patches of grass and 

see next page 


HORTICULTURE 








Bog plants, naturalized bulbs and po birch add pan to “the woodland garden 


weeds (not the pleasantest job on 
earth ) to afford elbow room and breath- 
ing space. The soil should first be 
turned over and pulverized and a good 
fertilizer added, in default of animal 
manure which worked miracles in the 
gardens of yesterday. A handful of 
ground limestone will counteract a con- 
siderable percentage of acid. Some 
things will respond more readily than 
others, according to soil conditions, fa- 
cilities for culture, and the hours of 
full or semi-sun. This is where the trial 
and error process comes in, and there 
are bound to be disappointments. 

An amateur horticulturist has drawn 
the distinction between weeds that are 
nice and those that definitely are not. 
In such a wild garden there are certain 
to be latter along with 
tough and every 
known type, there 
also for those who them. 
Eliminate if you can pigweed, sorrel, 
ragweed and other easily recognized 
pests, but let the nice weeds—wild- 
flowers if you prefer—alone. In _ this 
category, taking a short alphabetical 
run-down, are: aster, black-eyed-Susan, 
butter-and-eggs, buttercup,  butterfly- 
weed, daisy, devil’s paintbrush, golden- 
rod, Joe-Pye-weed, loosestrife, milkweed 
mullein, Queen Anne’s lace, tansy, this- 
tle, wild geranium. They are often re- 
ferred to as roadside flowers but there 
is no reason why they should remain 
there for they are easily transplanted or 
introduced by the scattering of seed. 
They flourish in semi-shade and mix 
with the more aristocratic perennials 
and low-growing shrubs. 

A word of advice may not be out of 
order: when you order nursery stock to 
supplement the wild assortment, make 
certain that you know just exactly what 
you are getting. There are different 
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genera, species, families, classifica- 
tions, and tricks of hybridizing. Here 
is where the Latin names come in, as 
each term has a distinct meaning in the 
field of botany and horticulture. To be 
correctly informed is to avoid many mis- 
takes. Read the magazines, advertise- 
ments included, study the books and 
manuals and catalogs and encyclopedia. 

Although I no longer have an eye- 
arresting herbaceous border as meas- 
ured by the correct English standards 
or sculptured beds of brilliant summer 
annuals or even a restful, rolling sweep 
of lawn, there are compensations: con- 
stantly shifting sunlight and shadow, 
variegated green with bright and har- 
monious spots of color, wooded paths 
matted with ground pine, here and 
there lichens and moss-covered rocks, a 
giant, gnarled recumbent cedar dead 
for more than a hundred years. I may 
hear the eerie call of the mourning 
dove, or start up a more cheery chip- 
munk, as I come unexpectedly upon a 
surge of Indian pipe (Monotropa uni- 
flora) or a splash of showy lady slipper 
(Cypripedium reginae). And _ every- 
where I turn there is oe grow- 
ing in accordance with Nature’s simple 
plan—or my own. 

To be sure, there are always things 
to be done—trees and shrubs to be 
trimmed, dead branches to be dealt 
with, heavy grasses to be sickled or 
yanked out by the roots, undesirables to 
be eliminated, too great intimacy to be 
discouraged, and the never-ending one- 
man war with that devil variously 
known as catbriar, horsebriar or bull- 
briar (Smilax). Believe me, this is 
hardly the type of gardening for the 
perfectionist. Yet, I can say after five 
experimental years, that the change- 
over has been rewarding, instructive 
and infinitely satisfying. 





NEW CARPATHIAN 


The tree find of the Century. 
Produces large delicious thin- 
shelled English walnuts. Perfectly 
adapted for cold winters; will 
stand 25° below without injury. 
Makes a beautiful fast-growing 
shade tree with tropical appearing 
foliage. Plant for shade and nuts. 


SPARKLING NEW 
ORNAMENTALS 


Strathmore Flowering Crab, bright crimson spring flowers, 
scarlet fall foliage. Pyramidal, fine specimen or hedge. NEW 
BLUE BIRD Althea, large 5” bive flowers till frost. NEW Amur 
Maple, of 3-season color interest. Others in catalog. 


NUT TREES, NEW GRAPES, Dworf and Stondord Fruit 
Trees, shade trees, Frenchlilacs, other flowering shrubs. 


Describes and shows in color oll 
above, plus many varieties of ber- 
Miller’s stock is 
Write for 


ries and fruits. 
guoranteed fo grow. 
catalog today. 


MILLER’S 
CATALOG 


J. E. MILLER NURSERIES 
909 W. Lake Rd., Canandaigua, N. Y. 








Jean Berke Travel Service 
is proud to announce that 
the eminent horticulturist 


Dr. Ernest K. Thomas 
is now available 
to give a series of 


illustrated Lectures 

on the Gardens of Europe, 
Hawaii and the Orient. 

For full information, write directly to 


E. K. Thomas, Exec. See 
Rhode island Horticultural Soclety 
17 Exchange Stre 
Providence 3, Rhode Island 


SLE: 
FOUNDATION PLANTING 


10 Plants. 6 Pfitzer Juniper, 
spreader, blue-green. For sunny 
spots. 4 Japanese Yew, upright, 
compact, deep green. Sun or 
shade. All 2 and 3 times trans- 
planted. 10” to 16”. Postpaid. 


FREE CATALOG 


MUSSER Forests Box 8-c LOLICULEEA 
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THE HOME OF RARE TREES 


Azalea Rosaflora, double pink, 15” 
Hardy Cedar of Lebanon, 3— 
Yellow Lady Slipper, 3 for 

Lace Leaf Caragana, 3-4’ 


ween 
s3se 


SO bb bb 


Unusual list for Bonsai Training 


BRIMFIELD GARDENS NURSERY 


245 Brimfield Road Wethersfield, Con 


bbb 








ffi {EMERALD cusHONt) — 


—— PAINT NO 1112 








When you look for Euonymous — 
LOOK for the EMERALD! 


CORLISS BROS. INC, !PSWich+ mass. 
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HERE IT IS! 


Your chance to get the New SUN-GLORY”™ 
prefabricated complete-to-ground greenhouse! New 
est style! Lifetime REDWOOD! Hailproof! Self 
Needs no Base! Has built-in benches 
» Sturdi-Built greenhouses start at $199 
lor Catalog showing 


shading 
Prices 
freight prepaid Send for ¢ 


STURDI-BUILT MFG. CO. 
Dept. H. 11304 S.W. Boones Ferry Road 
PORTLAND 19, OREGON 














CONTROL ENGLISH SPARROWS 


FOOLPROOF 


= NEW TRAP 

Pi fy Now you can con 
trol English Spar 
— rows when too 
numerous around 
elevator-type Havahart 


asts for weeks 
Low price 











h guaranteed 


your premises it 
resetting, bait 


Trap Factory built No 
Rustproof. Humane. Songbirds released unhurt 
MONEY-BACK TRIAL OFFER. Send today for free new 
40-page booklet om trapping secrets illustrated by Carl 
Burger 


HAVAHART, 172-R Water Street, Ossining, N.Y. 
Please send me FREE new 40-page booklet and price list 


FOR TUBS, POOLS 
and PONDS 
IN ALL COLORS OF THE RAINBOW 


GUARANTEED TO GROW! 
Write for FREE Catalog in color today! 


SLOCUM onan Dept. H-3, 950 Front St. 








Binghemton, N. Y. 
FREE COLOR CATALOG 
Plan now to add charm to your garden for 
1960. Our Sub-Zero Roses will stand tempera- 
tures to 15° below zero. Send for your Free 
Catalog todays 
Originator of the Famous Sub Zero Roses 


BROWNELL ROSES 


LITTLE COMPTON, R. I. 








TREES... 


3 to 5 yr. healthy, selected trees, 6” 
to 16” tall. 5 each of: Colorado Blue 
Spruce— Norway Spruce — Austrian 
Pine — Scotch Pine — Douglas Fir. 
Postpaid at planting time 
Write for Free Evergreen Catalog 


eR So 4 i 13987 Box 8-C [LCF Umm oe 





BARTLETT 


TREE EXPERTS 
STAMFORD, CONN. 











AvutHor’s Puotos 


Stately, many-hued lupines grace this thatch-roofed cottage at Hosterkob, just outside 
Copenhagen, Denmark. Peonies, too, were particularly beautiful in Denmark during June 


Europe in Spring 
from page 137 
medieval square, Grand Place. Subur- 


| ban gardens, with lawns and flowering 


trees and borders, are similar to those 


| of the Netherlands. 


The green fields and forests of the 
Scandinavian countries set the back- 
ground for the gardens, with their 
luxurious trees and spreading lawns, 
but if you go to these northern out- 
posts in late May and early June be 
prepared for the greatest—and most 
fragrant—onslaught of hybrid lilacs 
you've ever encountered. Not to be 
missed is the world famous Tivoli Park 
in Copenhagen, where flowers and 
plants are changed regularly, and pay 
a visit to the Rosenborg Palace Gardens 
perennial borders. What peonies you'll 
see in June! 

Western Germany, Austria and 
Switzerland take the lead when it comes 
to window boxes planted with bright 
red geraniums. You'll see them in the 
cities and more especially adding color 
to the farmhouses and mountain cha- 
Frankfort has one of Europe's 
most outstanding botanic gardens, 
called Palm Garden, Vienna, the 
Schonbrunne Palace Gardens _ (ba- 
roque in style) and a lovely Municipal 
Rose Garden and Saltzburg, the Mira- 
bel Palace Gardens with roses and 
clipped bay trees. See Geneva’s Botanic 
Garden and Park La Grange, with its 
standard weeping forsythias in full tilt 
in the joyous month of April. 

If you go early enough to Greece, in 
February and March, you'll be in time 
for wild cyclamen, anemones, narcissus 
and other wild flowers that clothe the 
characteristically brown and _ rocky 


lets. 


mountain-sides. Visit the fashionable 
Zappeion Park in Athens, as well as 
the National Gardens, with their tre- 
mendous collection of temperate and 
tropical plants. In May and June the 
oleander will smother you with its scent. 
The Neapolitan Bay area of Italy, 
with star jasmine, lemon and orange 
trees and bougainvillea will make you 
think of paradise in April and May, 
and outside of Rome, at Tivoli, Villa 
d'Este, with its innumerable fountains 
and towering cypresses, is not to be 

missed (it’s one of the wonders). 
see next page 


Topiary in yew is outstanding at Leven’s 
Hall in Kendal, England. Note bed edging 
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Water is an important part of any garden 
in the Spanish tradition. This makes for 
interesting fountains, like that at Alcazar 


There is a guided tour of villa gar- 
dens in Florence in the spring and 
early summer, including I Tutti, the 
home of the late Bernard Berenson. 
See Castle Borromeo on Lake Mag- 
giore and La Mortola at Ventimiglia on 
the Italian Riviera, where you'll also 
be greeted with billowy fields of 
multi-colored carnations. 

Paris has much to offer, public 
parks, picturesque flower markets on 
Ile de la Cite’, Jardin des Plantes, the 
Tuileries and the gardens of Luxem- 
bourg Palace. Outside of the capital, the 
formal gardens at Versailles, Fontaine- 
bleau, with its rows of clipped lindens, 
and the rose garden of Josephine at 
Malmaison will want to make you lin- 
ger forever. Then go south to the Ri- 
viera, to Nice and Cannes, for acacias 
in the early spring and the huge red 
and pink five-foot geraniums. 

It’s worth going to Spain just for the 
Alhambra at Granada and its Moorish 
style gardens, but don’t miss the nearby 
summer palace, Generaliffe, where long 
pools and swirling fountains and beds 
of roses and canopies of white wis- 
teria will take your breath away. The 
Alcazar in Seville has its gardens, too, 
but as you travel anywhere in Spain be 
on the lookout for patio gardens, open 
only to the sky, and little balconies 
where geraniums spill through the 
tracery of wrought iron railings. 

Portugal is much greener than 
Spain, so you'll find more gardens. 
Lisbon has many parks, including Ed- 
ward VII Park and Estua Fria, the out- 
door “cold greenhouse” of tropicals. 
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You'll come across parks, with for- | 


mal gardens of clipped yew, holly and 
boxwood with beds of bulbs in the 
spring and annuals in the summer and 
fall, everywhere you travel—in the 
center of bustling Oporto, Guimares 
and Santo Tirso in the north. The 12 
examples of carpet bedding in small 
Dr. Manuel Braga Park in Coimbra is 
something to marvel at, though the ex- 
tensive formal gardens at Bom Jesus 
de Monte Church at Braga will un- 
doubtedly thrill you even more. : : 


Herbs for Flavor 
from page 141 

iced. A blue flower from borage may 
sound impractical added to the iced 
version, but you will be surprised at the 
hit it will make next summer. Just float 
a single blossom in each glass Cor try it 
in lemon gelatin). 

The growing of herbs can be under- 
taken in most parts of Canada and the 
United States. In the colder sections of 
the country where winters are severe, 
many herbs may be grown from seed 
sown each spring. These would include 
summer savory, sweet marjoram (Ori- 
ganum margorana), chervil (Anthris- 
cus cerefolium) and sweet basil. 

In a fine textured soil in full sun 
the plants will produce plenty of leaves 
and shoots to use fresh and for drying. 

Many of those herbs which we grow 
as perennials in the milder climates 
may be grown from seed, and treated 
as annuals. Sage thyme (Thymus vul- 
garis), chives (Allium schoenoprasum) 
and even lavender, (Lavandula offi- 
cinalis) will make nice little plants in 
one season if the seed is sown indoors 
in March, and the seedlings grown on 
in flats ready to set out as soon as the 
soil is warm and workable. 

Here on the west coast we have the 
privilege of adding rosemary to our 
shrubby perennial herb gardens. This 
grows beautifully in full sun to an ulti- 
mate height of about four feet, is ever- 
green and in May is covered with tiny 
mauve flowers. 

I use rosemary sprigs in beef stews 
and beefsteak pies, and with tripe. 
Some like a little with peas. 

Lavender and southernwood (Arte- 
misia abrotanum) are other shrubby 
perennial herbs which grow to fairly 
large proportions in the milder sections 
of Canada and make fine permanent 
features for the bed by the kitchen door. 

In a _ generation or two, 


chef’s argument that we will not learn 


| 
| 
| 
| 





maybe | 
women will successfully repudiate the | 


the art of cooking. And we will get | 


added pleasure in learning by growing 
them at our doors and sharing their 
beauty with our friends. :: 


CHOOSE REDFERN’'S 


INSULATED 
GREENHOUSE 


Heat savings alone with exclusive Twin- 
Glas repay the few extra dollars it costs! 
Select from many sizes. Famous original 
Redfern Climate-Control greenhouses 
are built right. Approved by Society of 


— am Oreenhouse Engineers. 
[en Priced from $192.80. 
| Special freight allow- 

eel | ance. Read this FREE 


, 
ON GREENHOUSE 
BOOK before you buy 
any make. 





Write today to Dept. H 


Prefab GREENHOUSES 


Santa Cruz, California 











be grown at home. Exquisite jewel- 
like colors. Nearly every bloom 
reaches perfection. Easy to grow 
in tub, pool or farm pond. Write 
today to nearest office for your free copy of new, colorful 
1960 catalog. 

THREE SPRINGS FISHERIES 


1630 Main Road, Lilypons, Maryland 
Box 971, Dept. 1630, Worcester, Mass, 
Box 508, Dept. 1630, Salisbury, N. C. 
Box 315, Dept. 1630, LaGrange, Ga. 
Box 147, Dept. 1630, Batavia, N. Y. 
Box 2283, Dept. 1630, Tampa, Fla. 
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Now! IS THE TIME 


to Subscribe to HORTICULTURE 
America’s Authentic Garden Magozine 


Here are only a few of the many features 
HORTICULTURE will give you to help make 
your home surroundings more beautiful. 


© Flower Arranging 
© Indoor Growing 


© Outdoor Growing 


® Clubs & Societies 


®@ Readers’ Questions Answered 
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© 6 Pages of Beautiful Color— 
© What's New in Gardening 
© Plus Many More Subjects 
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YOUR GARDEN 
DESERVES 
the WORLD'S 


iT al-+-} 4 Ob) 


Plant Oregon grown plants for the finest 
flowers and complete satisfaction. 

We ship only 2-year-old top quality No. 1 
bushes, well formed with marvelous roots, 
All freshly dug in prime condition. 

Send 25c for our complete catalog listing 
all the new introductions. It is one of the 
finest published and is illustrated in color. 


a. Van A 


GROWERS 
BOX 5076-H, PORTLAND 13, OREGON 


| the fall 











In the handy, sift-proof 
cut-and-pour packages. 





PLANT FOODS 


relate Mm Ye]1 ME @elalelhilelal-ta 





COW MANURE © SHEEP MANURE 
PEAT MOSS © HYPER HUMUS 
ROSE FOOD © BONE MEAL © LIME 
VERMICULITE © AZALEA FOOD 











Buy Direct from America’s 


ESPALIER 


FRUIT TREES 





Graceful, carefully-shaped trees in many 
attractive forms. They bear delicious fruit 
— yet require little care. For distinctive 
beauty, plant ——— your house or wall, 
or at the border your garden. 


Dwarf Fruit Trees 


Luscious, full-sized appies, pears, peaches, 
cherries and other fruit. Over 80 varieties 
— many not available elsewhere. 


HENRY LEUTHARDT 


Port Chester * New York 

















TREE WORK 


PRUNING FEEDING SPRAYING 
BIG TREE MOVING 
Satisfactory work ot a reasonable cost 


WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 
AS 7-4204-4205 Brookline, Mass. 














& RHODODENDRON 
and & AZALEAS 


Strong 2-yr. transplants 4 to 8” tall. 
Mass of roots, large leaves. Rhododen- 
dron, from red flowering stock. Azalea, 
hardy, mixed colors. 


Postpaid at planting time. Send for free Catalog. 


Leh) ) 4 Meee tSaee Box 8-C locum | 
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Children’s Gardens 


from page 133 


tion; teacher workshops; Christmas 
decorations and school yard planting. 
The home planting projects are 
visited twice by teachers during the 
summer to help the children and to 
see the results of their work. The many 
thousands of visits result in a greater 
understanding and friendlier relation- 
ship between the home and school. In 
these projects are concluded 
with garden exhibits. Certificates and 
special awards are granted to deserving 
gardeners. In 1959, 14,700 children 


| enrolled for summer garden projects 


from 162 participating schools. This is 
the w ay a school system can start gar- 
den education without large initial 
cost or burden. 

In addition to this very successful 
home garden program, Cleveland has 
seven school garden tracts with over 
3,000 junior gardeners participating, 
and four auxiliary units as instructional 


| and special service centers. There are 


23 acres of land and numerous build- 
ings and_ greenhouses _ distributed 
throughout the city. High school horti- 
culture classes and adult home garden 


| ing courses are scheduled at a number 


of local centers. 
This account illustrates how a large 


| city school system includes children in 


the garden. This can be done in every 
school system throughout the country. 
P. T. A.’s, garden clubs, service groups 


| and garden minded people everywhere 
| can help achieve this goal. 


Including children in the garden 


| makes home grounds more meaningful 


to them. It is another facet of family 


living, where all can have the experi- 


ence of working together. 


& FEET WIDE jOFCET Lone 


MAY 26 \wreto 


¥Y 26 -JUNE 


Vegetable Garden # 
For All Upper Elementary Pupils 


SFEETWIDE WFEET LONG 





CLEOME “pink Queen* 
Tay To 1a" MAY! -15 





ZINNIA “CE CREAM" 
THIN To 12" MAY 25 -JUNE (0 





Zinta “RIVERSIWE BEAUTY” 
MAY 2S5- JUNIO 





RIGOLD “Gui TTERS" 
MAY 25 -JUNEW 





Re 12° 


CELOSIA GOLDEN FEATHER” 
THin TO 12° MAY 1 -/5 
ALY SSUM “Royas canpEer” 

MAY 1-16 


Flower Garden * 
For 5™ And 6 “Graders 

















NOTE: For over 50 years the nationally 
famous Cleveland School Garden program 
has been supported and expanded through 
depression and war periods by many boards 
of education. Paul R. Young has directed 
the School Garden Division since 1926. He 
is always willing to share his experiences 
and ideas on how to begin and continue a 
school garden program. 


Propagating Bulbs 
from page 165 


brittle, fleshy stems. Next, remove the 
leaf bracts from the lower part of the 
stem before planting it in peatmoss. 
Then, once rooted, you can transfer the 
cuttings into four-inch pots. 

ScoopING oR ScorING: Although 
commercial growers propagate the heav- 
en-scented hyacinth by scooping (a 
cone-shaped incision made through the 
base of the bulb), we green thumbists 
know an easier method called scoring. 

This is the cutting of a few grooves 
at right angles across the basal part of 
the plant and covering with about 242 
inches of sand before storing for about 
three weeks at 70° F. 

After that, pop it into a dark, cool 
place until small new bulbs form. 
Then, when autumn leaves fall, plant 
them four inches deep and add a hay or 
pine mulch after the soil freezes. 

Seep: If quizzical brows raise when 
I say bulbous plants can be propagated 
by seed—lower them because many 
produce seed freely, although few are 
listed in seed catalogues because of the 
space and work involved. Besides that, 
bulbous plants grown from seed (sexu- 
ally) do not come true, while those 
propagated by the methods about which 
we just chatted (asexually), give us 
progeny which are chips off of the pro- 
verbial old blocks. 
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Tigridias Are Easy 
from page 144 


tigridias it is worth trying. Simply fol- 
low directions on the package. 

Dig your bulbs after frost has killed 
the tops. Wash, dry for a few hours 
and store in barely damp peat or sand. 
Don't divide until spring, and be care 
ful not to injure the fleshy roots at- 
tached to the smaller bulbs. Store in a 
cool place, 35°-40° F. Check from time 
to time and if they become too dry add 
a very little moisture. Just enough to 
keep the bulbs the least bit damp. Mice 
are fond of stored bulbs, and in areas 
where these rodents are numerous it is 
best to put them in a wire mesh con- 
tainer. They must free circula- 
tion of air so at least the top and bot- 
tom should be of wire. 


have 


Black Hills Bulbs 
from page 134 


quickly in all colors after the tulip 


blossoms are gone. 

Zinnias and candytuft both will 
grow from seed planted rather thinly 
along the tulip beds, and grow rapidly 
in a good sunny location. The erect 


' he ay 
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stalks of the zinnias hold pure bril- 
liance to vie with the brightness of the 
sun all summer, and after the frosts of 
fall they can be pulled from the tulip 
bed without ever having bothered the 
bulbs. The white candytuft is a hardy 
perennial for mountain use, a showy 
background mass. We plant the seed 
as soon as the ground has lost its frost, 
and the blossoms start appearing in 
mid-July to stay with us until Septem- 
ber frosts. Alyssum is easier to grow, 
Pink Heather being a_ particularly 
good variety. 

Particularly pleasing with most tulip 
colors is the wild blue phlox CP. divari- 
cata). This woodland native is shallow 
rooted and makes a magnificent showing 
with yellow tulips. 


Did we say these are flowers of the 
mountains? Perhaps we did, but all the 
time we knew that you who have 
longer growing seasons in the lower al- 
titudes can grow the same tulips, daf- 
fodils and annuals much easier and 
for a longer season. It is just that here, 
closer to the clouds, we must allow for 
that late spring snow and an early 
September frost. Other than that we 
treat them much the same wherever 
we may be. 


“Would it de toe much if I asked you 
te fin@ @ better rlace to die?” 
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A TRULY \ 
REVOLUTIONARY 
LAWN 

SPREADER 


Once you use the Cyclone Lawn Spreader, 
all other lawn spreaders become obsolete 
. immediately. 


The reasons are: SPEED. The Cyclone covers 
a lawn five times faster than ordinary 
spreaders. FREEDOM FROM STREAKS. Fea- 
thered spreading edge eliminates unsightly 
fertilizer marks. ACCURACY. Even coverage 
saves materials. As little as four ounces of 
pesticides per 1,000 sq. feet may 

be spread with absolute accuracy. 


See it now, 

at your lawn 
and gorden 
supply dealer 


CYCLONE SEEDER CO., INC. 


Urbana 62, Indiana 
Also world’s leading manufacturer of hand seeders 














HANDY GRAFTING KITS 


Del YSU reel Graft Fruits, Nuts, Roses. 
he greet i) etc 

thumb KIT ALL-SEASON materials and 

f easy instructions. Graft in 

dormant season: bud in grow- 

ing seasons. Dauber-in-bottie 


WG, . 
- 
- ¥ é ea, grafting paste, budding strips 
a etc. GRAFTING MADE 
- EASY, revised, included. Kit 
shown, $4.50 plus 50c mailing 


Green Thumb Products ©o*ts. Smaller kit, $2.95 plus 
Box 6273-H 35e. C.O.D.'s OK. Free bulle- 


Memphis 11, Tenn. tir 


FREE WATER LILY | x 


CATALOG IN COLOR. 


Senestional offer from America’s oldest & 








See Fibergiass Lily a & Tub Garden. 


. TRICKER INC. 
6303 Allendale A venue. Saddle 
6328 T Drive. 
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Unusual Flowers from Far Places. Il- 
lustrated and interestingly described. 
Catalog of Seeds—Bulbs—Plants. Ask 
for your copy. Dept. B. 


'Pearce Seed Co. MQ0risTown 


NEW JERSEY 


ROSE BOOKF REE 


New 50-page catalog in FULL COLOR —femee— 
shows hundreds of famous roses and peren- 
nials — all guaranteed to live and bloom in 
your garden. Planting hints—many money- 
saving offers. Write for your free copy today! ~ 
JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 
World’s Largest Rose Growers) 
Rose Lare, Newark, NEW YORK 





To GROW Luxurious, professional 
looking carnations such as florists use, 
simply start with the same varieties and 
employ commercial growing techniques. 
Carnation (Dianthus caryophyllus) 
is a numerous. branched, shrubby 
plant 1-3 feet high, occasionally be- 
coming woody at the base, with narrow 
blue-gray leaves. Large double, spicily 
fragrant blossoms appear on long stems 
from late spring to late fall. Varieties in 
solid colors are available in white, pink, 
rose, red, vellow and salmon. There are 
also combinations of all colors in 
stripes, variegations and edgings. 
Stem cuttings can be made of carna- 
tions any time of the year. One method 
is to take stem tips about four inches 
long and remove the leaves from the 
bottom for two inches. Set them in 
moist, clean sand and cover with a glass 
jar. Roots begin to grow in 4-5 weeks. 
Another effective propagation meth- 
od is to notch long stems with a sharp 
knife; place them along the ground, 
covering the notched sections with soil 
and bending the tip upward. If the soil 
is kept moist, roots will grow along the 
stems, then sections may be detached. 
Still another method is to break off 
sprouts that grow on the stems and 
plant them in sand. If not in a lath or 
greenhouse, these too, should be cov- 
ered with a glass jar. 
All varieties of carnations may be 
successfully grown out-of-doors in any 


location with mild temperatures. In 


78 


grow your own 


CARNATIONS 


for arrangements 


colder climates they may be planted in 
tubs, pots or planter boxes and moved 
inside during winter months. Some pre- 
fer to start with new plants each spring, 
using the old stalks for propagation. 

Carnations take full sun and light 
shade in warm climates where the sun 
may fade the flowers. When small, pinch 
back at least once and perhaps twice to 
produce bushy plants. For large flowers, 
remove all but the terminal buds. Carna- 
tions are susceptible to attack by spider 
mites. Malathion as recommended on 
the container, will control them. 

Since carnations grow tall and the 
stems are not too strong, stake them, 
using regular stakes tied with covered 
wire or wire rings. 


Annuals on Cables 
from page 145 


use is entirely optional. They perform 
more accurately in soil-planted frames, 
where they are usually immersed and 
not subject to drafts: For home garden- 
ers using the second or third method 
manual operation is recommended, 
leaving the cable alive at night and on 
cloudy days, then turning it off when- 
ever the weather is sunny and mild. By 
closing sash about a half hour before 
the sun leaves, you will keep down the 
cost, which can be figured at about one 
to two kilowatt-hours per 24-hour day, 
depending on the season and how well 
your frame is constructed. 


Anita Mitter, Van Nuys, Calif. 


The soil for carnations is rarely a 
problem. They thrive in a slightly acid 
soil with neutral compost and bone meal 
for nourishment. During growing sea- 
son, young plants benefit from monthly 
applications of a balanced fertilizer. 

Long lasting carnations are versatile 
in their use. They may be shattered 
(split calix 3-4 times) tied with floral 
wire and wrapped with floral tape for 
corsages. Their color variations may be 
complemented with matching ribbons. 
They are worn on the wrist, in the hair 
and in leis. In a holiday arrangement, 
try red carnations with a piece of drift 
wood in a silver bowl and silver can- 
dles. Or combine them with dark green 
English holly leaves. 


As indicated earlier, you will get the 
most out of your plant frame by start- 
ing your annuals earlier in home or 
greenhouse, using similar equipment 
for bottom heat. Rated at only 2% 
watts per foot, these indoor cables are 
generally stapled directly to bench bot- 
toms or plywood panels, and should be 
completely covered with sand to prevent 
drying out of insulation. 

Precautions, please! Always avoid 
sharp kinks in laying cables. Never 
cross one line of cable over another. Do 
not reduce cable length because short- 
ened line will overheat and eventually 
burn out. Always turn off cable current 
before handling, especially while stand- 
ing on wet ground. 
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Herbs Go Modern 
from page 140 


to edgings, miniature hedging in the 
case of rue, and simple designs where 
grey alternates in ribbon-like masses 
with dark green of salad burnet (San- 
guisorba minor) or sweet woodruff 
(Asperula odorata). 

These two culinary herbs have their 
own modernistic looking leaf designs 
too. The burnet seems to have had its 
pinnate leaves cut out with pinking 
shears and the woodruff or Wald- 
meister of the Maie Bowle, forms stiffly 
pointed whorls of bright green leaves. 
Sweet woodruff is a lovely ground 
cover, especially under dwarf fruit trees 
where the soil is rich in humus. In 
Germany it grows wild, in the high 
shade of the forest where it is gathered 
for gracing a stirrup cup or wine bowl, 
especially when the plants are lit 
with stars of white flowers of pleasantly 
delicate fragrance. 


Fern-leaved Tansy 


Fern-leaved tansy (Tanacetum vul- 
gare crispum)) would be my choice for 
foundation planting about a_ small 
house set on a radiantly heated slab. It 
was used in olden days to keep ants 
from the cupboard. They don't like its 
medicinal odor. I have learned from a 
friend, who lives in one of the most 
ultramodern homes, that in winter 
the busy creatures enjoy all the warmth 
offered by radiantly heated floors, both 
underneath them and above them in 
her dining room and kitchen. 

She has learned from experience 
that building for a view has its prob- 
lems when the north side of the house 
is exposed to all the winds that sweep 
up the hill from the valley below. One 
of the few plants which survived in her 
stone-wall enclosed court yard on that 
side was the lovely pleated-leaved 
Lady’s mantle (Alchemilla vulgaris) 
which grows wild in the arctic. The felt- 
like leaves, with their charming folds, 
stay green far into the winter and the 
panicles of yellow blossoms make stun- 
ning material for dried arrangements. 
A functional plant indeed, even if you 
don’t plan to use the leaves for dressing 
on wounds, as did the ancients. 


Castor Bean 


Another friend, who found the land- 
scaping budget consumed by expenses 
connected with building, achieved in- 
expensive shading for a front terrace 
with a planting of castor beans ( Ricinus 
communis, grown from seed. Many of 
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the large rosy-veined palmate leaves, 
reach 6-8 feet in height in one season. 
The only drawback is the poisonous 
quality of the seeds which develop in 
prickly bur-like pods. They are a dan- 
ger to small children if allowed to come 
to maturity on the plant. Usually, in 
the colder climates, the huge plants 
are killed by frost before the seeds are 
ripe enough to fall. 


Aromatic Mints 


With the exception of sweet wood- 
ruff, all the forementioned herbs flour- 
ish in full sun and ordinary soil. But 
there are aromatic mints, handsome 
angelica, (Angelica  archangelica), 
friendly lemon balm (Melissa officina- 
lis) and lacey-leaved chervil (Anthris- 
cus cerefolium) with a tang of tarragon 
that will grow on the north side of a 
house or in partial shade. They and 
other culinary herbs close by the kit- 
chen entry give accent to cooking and 
perfume to the garden. One of the joys 
of herbs in any planting is the frequent 
brushing against the plants, to weed 
them, that releases the scented oils. 

The kitchen garden of herbs and 
vegetables planted in straight rows or 
in geometric squares can be a thing of 
beauty by the simple process of alter- 
nating green beans with delicate pink- 
flowered summer savory (Satureja hor- 
tensis) which will flavor the beans; fat 
bushes of sweet basil (Ocimum basil- 
icum or O. minimum) between staked 
tomato plants or running a double 
border of curly parsley (Petroselinum 
hortense) backed by chives (Allium 
schoenoprasum) and_ garlic chives 


(Allium tuberosum) around the whole | 


area. 


Conserve Them... 
from page 131 


a soft dusty pink; still later, the bottle 
gentian (Gentiana andrewsi, comes 
along. The fringed gentian (G. crinata) 
is a biennial and should not be moved. 
The seed may be collected and grown 
with care. These are really rare, but 
can be grown with a little extra care. 

In a newly planted wild flower gar- 
den, keep it moist and weeded for the 
first year, mulch in the fall, leaving 
the mulch to be incorporated into the 
soil. After the first year there should 
be no upkeep to your wild garden. 


It is often easier to destroy than to | 


preserve, but there is great satisfac- 
tion when it is possible to make flowers 
of a past age, part of our garden 
today. :: 





9 Command the 
\ Pleasure of 


GRAVELY 


Power! 


Know the pleasure of doing your lawn 
and garden work with the best. Enjoy the 
unmatched performance of the Gravely 
Tractor! 


Mow the toughest rough or the finest 
lawn —/faster, better, easier! Choose from 
30 job-proved tools! 

NEW full-flow Oil Filter, NEW Power— 
now 6.6 HP—integral REVERSE, ALL- 
GEAR DRIVE. Optional Electric Starter, 
Riding or Steering Sulkies. 

Ask your Gravely Sales and Service 

Dealer for a Free Demonstration. 
Or, write for 24-page “Power vs 
Drudgery”’ Booklet today! 


GRAVELY TRACTORS. INC. 
P.O. BOX 615-C, DUNBAR, W. VA. 
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CATALOG IN COLOR 


One of America's finest collections of 
Hardy Perennials, Rock Plants, Flower- 
ing Shrubs, Daylilies, Iris, & Poppies. 
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LAMB NURSERIES 


E. 101 Sharp Box H-30 Spokane, Wash. 
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used over and over. 
markings stay until you re- 
move them. 

Available in 11 sizes of T, 
Stake and Tag models. 
Write For FREE CATALOG 


$1.00 
LIFETIME MARKERS 
Dept. H2, P. O. Box 158 
Milford, Michigan 
Far West: Lifetime, 1864 Se. 120th 
Seattle 88, Wash. 
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SPRING FLOWER SHOW 
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SUNDAY through SUNDAY 


TO BE STAGED AT 


WONDERLAND Park, Route 1A, REVERE, MASSACHUSETTS 
Free Parxinc — Accommopations for 8,000 Cars 


SHOW HOURS 








Sunday, March 13 


1:00 p.m. to 10:00 p.m. 
ADMISSION CHILDREN 


$1.75 Monday through Saturday 75¢ 


10:00 a.m. to 10:00 P.M. 
TAX ZXEMPT TAX EXEMPT 


Sunday, March 20 
1:00 p.m. to 10:00 P.M. 
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Each Member of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society Receives One Free Admission Ticket 
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New York Awards Announced 

Kingwood Center, Mansfield, O., re- 
ceived the distinguished service award of 
the Horticultural Society of New York, for 
outstanding contributions to the advance- 
ment of horticulture, at the Society's re- 
cent annual meeting. Dr. A. J. Irving, 
chairman of awards, pointed out that the 
phenomenal development was due to the 
distinguished leadership of Dr. R. C. Al- 
len, the Center's executive director. 

Other recipients of the distinguished 
award, were Dr. Donald Wyman, Arnold 
Arboretum, Harvard University, and Mrs. 
Charles Doscher, New York City. 

Also announced were 21 annual awards 
for high pointing exhibitors at the eight 
monthly flower shows conducted by the 
Society in the Colonnades Ballroom. 


Ten Best Roses 

Garden writers in the United States se- 
lected ten roses from the hundreds intro- 
duced in the last five years. Queen Eliza- 
beth a clear pink, tops the list, followed by 
Tiffany, Kordes Perfecta, Spartan, Monte- 
zuma, Ivory Fashion, Circus, White 
Knight, Pink Peace and Jiminy Cricket. 

In the poll, the All-America Award 
winners for 1960, Garden Party, Fire King 
and Sarabande, were excluded because it 
was felt they were too new to be ade- 
quately judged. 

Paul W. Howard, president of All- 
America Rose Selections and one of the 
country’s leading growers predicted excit- 
ing progress in rose development during 
the 1960's. 


Medal Awarded 

Dr. Arthur P. French, head of the de- 
partment of horticulture of the University 
of Massachusetts has been awarded the 
Wilder Medal of the American Pomologi- 
cal Society. The award was presented in 
January at the Massachusetts Fruit Grow- 
ers Ass. meeting. It was in recognition of 
Dr. French's efforts in the True-to-Name 
Nursery Stock project. 


Woodlawn Plantation 

The sixth annual Candlelight Tour of 
Woodlawn Mansion, Mount Vernon, Va. 
will take place on April 1 from 7-10 p.m. 
Costumed hostesses will greet guests and 
the house will be lit by period lights and 
candles and decorated with spring flowers 
from the plantation grounds. 
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ALUMINUM GREENHOUSES 


P Send for Your Free Catalog and Price List 
Johnny Appleseed Memorial on Residential Greenhouses. Write to: 


During the recent meeting of the officers | STEARNS GREENHOUSES 
and board of directors of the Men’s Garden 98 Taylor St., Neponset, Boston 22, Mass. 
Clubs of America at Toledo, the follow- 
ing motion was unanimously approved: 








“The Men’s Garden Clubs of America to 
support the creation of Johnny Appleseed MINIATURE ROSES 
Memorial Foundation Park in its fullest Send for Color Folder 
development in Fort Wayne, Ind., as a na- — lists 40 varieties — 12 shown in full color. 


ionz emorial shrine to Johnny Apple- Newest kinds — LOLLIPOP, MONA RUTH, 
tional m J y “PP PINK HEATHER, etc. 


seed and the work he has done as a pioneer SEQUOIA NURSERY 
to foster horticulture and gardening in 2519 E. Mineral King (H), Visalie, Calif. 


America.” 














NEW 
SUPPLEMENT 




















PLANT BUYER'S 
GUIDE 


The value and usefulness of the PLANT BUYER’s GUIDE is 
greatly enhanced by the 1960 Supplement, which is now 
available. In this addition are 5000 species and varieties of 
plants produced by 19 additional growers. 


The 1960 Supplement is free to all owners of the Sixth 
Edition of the PLANT BuyeR’s GuIDE and is now being sent 
without cost to them. 








If you have not already sent your order for the PLANT 
Buyer's GuiDE, do it today. Yes, the price of this outstand- 
ing publication remains the same, only 


$15.00 postpaid 
MAIL CHECK OR MONEY ORDER TO 


HORTICULTURE BOOK DEPARTMENT 
300 Massachusetts Ave. Boston 15, Mass. 


























MICHIGAN 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


206 City Hall, Detroit 26, Michigan 
W Oodward 3-2252 


Mas. Liorvp L. Hucues, Executive Secretary 


‘“ VISIT’”’ 
GREATER DETROIT 
BUILDERS AND FLOWER SHOW 
February 26 thru March 6, 1969 
Detroit Artillery Armory 
15000 West Eight Mile Road 


““ BARGAIN’’ New York Flower 
Show — Theatre — Airplane Tour — 
March 7-8-9, 1960; conducted by 
Alice Wessels Burlingame 
(Mrs. William H.) 


If vou are a member of this Society you 
will have an association with men and 
women who share your interest in the 
advance of gardening. 


4 $4.00 Annual Subscription to Horti- 
cutrure, America’s leading magazine for 
amateur gardeners; a magazine that is at 
once a visitor 12 times a year and authori- 
tative presentation of everything that is 
new and important. 


Full use of the Society's Comprehensive 
Library. Only Members may borrow books 
in person or by mail. Individual Member- 
ship $5.00, Dual (man and wife) $7.00, 
Sustaining $10.00, Life on application. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


Saturday. June 4, 1960 
Fairlane’ — Dearborn, Michigan 
(See April issue — Horticutture) 














THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Announces The 89th Annual 


New England Spring 
FLOWER SHOW 
Wonpertanp Park, Route 1A 


REVERE, MASS. 


FREE PARKING 


March 13 through 20 
SUNDAY through SUNDAY 


“Wonvpers or Serine” is the theme of this 
vear's show and in its new Wonderland Park 
setting it will take on a new look in keeping 
with today’s trends in modern living. 
Special attractions will be rhododendron 
and azalea displays — formal and informal 
gardens with terraces, patios, featuring 
spring flowering bulbs, trees and shrubs. 
Flower arrangements, pot plants, cut flow- 
ers, equipment and supplies will demonstrate 
what's newest for the home and garden. 


SUNDAYS 1 p.w.-10 Pom. 
10 a.mw.-10 pom, 


Mon. through Sat. 
e 
idmissions 
FREE TO MEMBERS (One) 
ADULTS $1.75 


Children under 12 yrs. of age 75¢ 
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Daffodil Society Convenes 

The national convention of the Ameri- 
can Daffodil Society will meet March 23- 
25 at the Baker Hotel in Dallas, Texas. A 
flower show judges school will be con- 
ducted. 


Orchid Show Dates 

Feb. 2-4. Tampa, Fla. State Fair Grounds. 
Feb. 19-22. Miami, Fla. Bayfront Park. 
Feb. 25-27. San Antonio, Tex. Wolff & 
Marx Store. March 5-6. Watsonville, Calif. 
Pajaro Valley Bank. March 5-12. New 
York, N. Y. Coliseum. March 12-13. Or- 
lando, Fla. County Building. March 12-13. 
Lynchburg, Va. National Bank & Trust Co. 
March 13-14. Reading, Pa. Public Mu- 
seum. March 13-20. Revere, Mass. Won- 
derland Park. March 17-18. San Jose, 
Calif. Am. Trust Bank. March 18-20. 
Arcadia, Calif. Los Angeles State & County 
Arboretum. April 1-3. Seattle, Wash. 
Seattle Art Museum. 


| Horticulture Group Elects 


The Midwest Horticultural Society, 
Chicago, elected these officers at a recent 
meeting: Mrs. Lucille Slanec, president; 
Wilbert J. Heisner, first vice-president and 
program chairman; Miss Virginia Hilkens, 
2nd vice-president and membership chair- 
lady; Mrs. Sylvia Winter, secretary; and 
Miss Eileen McCormick, treasurer. 


Virginia Daffodil Show 

The annual daffodil show of the Garden 
Club of Virginia, sponsored again by the 
Charlottesville Garden Club, will be given 
April 6-7 at the Farmington Country Club, 
Farmington, Va. 

It is open to both amateurs and profes- 
sionals. A special feature will be a display 
of daffodil blooms, flown in from J. Lionel 
Richardson of Waterford, Ireland, well- 
known grower and hybridizer. 


South American Gesneriad 

An unusual gesneriad, Tricantha minor, 
was collected in Ecuador by Henry Teu- 
scher, curator of the Montreal Botanical 
Garden, Canada, during a recent trip. 

Unsuitable for window gardens because 
of its size, it is being grown as a basket 
plant. The tubular flowers are 1% inches 
long, dark purple in color, with the lip 
yellow and black. It can be seed grown. 


Minnesota Short Course 

March 23-25 are the dates of the an- 
nual horticulture short course sponsored 
by the University of Minnesota on the 
farm campus’ in St. Paul. 

Subjects included are: commercial and 
home fruit growing, home vegetable gar- 
dening and ornamental horticulture. 





An elaborate fountain is to be the 
central feature of the 1960 Phila- 
delphia Flower Show which opens at 
noon on Monday, March 7 and con- 
tinues through Saturday, March 12 at 
the Grand Exhibition Hall, 34th St. 
& Convention Ave. in Philadelphia. 
The water theme introduced by the 
fountains will be carried throughout 
the show in gardens featuring ponds, 
streams, waterfalls, cascades and wall 
or standing fountains . . . and what 
could be a better introduction to 
spring than the sounds of brooks 
gurgling among daffodils and prim- 
ulas, of fountains splashing water un- 
der tall pines and drifting mist over a 
myriad of fragrant blossoms? 

The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society section of the Show will fea- 
ture competitive classes for gardens, 
horticultural specimens, and arrange- 
ments. Several educational exhibits 
and a horticultural information booth 
will also be included. 

Area garden clubs will compete in 
the garden classes which call for four 
each, city or roof gardens and sections 
of gardens to express serenity. 

The horticultural specimens will in- 
clude Bonsai in separate classes (those 
grown by the exhibitor and imported 
examples), rooted cuttings of hollies, 
a class of fibrous-rooted begonias in 
which each exhibitor was furnished 
cuttings last June, and a wide variety 
of flowering bulbs. 





The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
389 Suburban Station Building, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Henry D. Miaick, President 
Mrs. E. Pace ALLINSON, Secretary 


Spring . . . at the Philadelphia Flower Show 


Joun G. WiiuiaMs, Treasurer 


In the arrangement section, orchids 
will play a leading role the first three 
days in a class of rooms featuring 
orchid arrangements and plants. The 
orchid theme is picked up again on 
Friday in niche arrangements of or- 
chids in suspended design. 

Two challenge classes, one featur- 
ing roses on Wednesday, and one fea- 
turing undisclosed plant material on 
Thursday will limit arrangers to 
identical containers, plant material, 
and the time in which to create— 
no small miracles. 


In the educational group of 
exhibits, The Morris Arboretum will 
stage a large collection of hardy ivies. 
The Philadelphia Unit of The Herb 
Society of America will show a garden 
for the blind complete with labels in 
Braille as well as in print. Scented and 
textured plants will be featured. 

Lord & Burnham has provided a 
plastic greenhouse for an_ exhibit 
demonstrating the similarities and 
differences in the culture of African 
violets, gloxinias, and begonias. Co- 
operating in this exhibit are The 
African Violet Society of Philadel- 
phia, The American Gloxinia Society, 
and The William Penn Branch of The 
American Begonia Society. The Am- 
bler Junior College of Temple Uni- 
versity exhibit will provide informa- 
tion on the culture, propagation, and 
uses of geraniums as well as a large 
number of varieties. 
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Garden Groups to Tour Europe, Hawaii, Mexico 


GARDEN TOURS endorsed by horticul- 
tural societies this spring will visit Italy, 
Switzerland, France, Holland, Belgium, 
England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, Ha- 
waii and Mexico. 

The tours, conducted by gardening 
specialists familiar with the flora of the 
areas scheduled, are sponsored by the 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Rhode Island 
and Ontario horticultural societies and 
are arranged by the Jean Berke Travel 
Service, 516 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Sailing from New York March 30 
for two months in western Europe will 
be a group conducted by Alex E. 
Hawkes, horticulturist and garden 
writer from Miami, Fla. Garden spots, 
including the Floriade and Dutch bulb 
fields will be featured on the tour. 

Dr. Carrick E. Wildon, Michigan 
State University professor of horticul- 
ture, will lead the tour of the British 
Isles, sailing from New York for five 
weeks on May 18. Members of the 
European tour who wish to join the 
British Isles tour can meet it in Eng- 
land. It will include the Chelsea Flower 
Show, May 24-27, in London. 

Tour leaving for Hawaii flies from 
New York May 1, or those who prefer 
may sail a few days earlier, with tour 
director Clark L. Thayer, former head 
of the University of Massachusetts flor- 


Japanese flower arrangement will be dem- 
onstrated by Madame Seiho Arakawa and 
arrangements of her students exhibited at 
1 p.m. March 9 at Fullerton Hall, the Art 
Institute of Chicago, Ill. Peony arrange- 
ment above by Madame Arakawa is from 
“Peonies Outdoors and In” (Arno and 
Irene Nehrling, Hearthside Press, N.Y., 
N.Y. 256 pp. $5.95). Event is sponsored by 
the Garden Club of Illinois, Inc., Chicago 
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Dr. Carrick E. Wildon, Michigan University 


iculture department. The tour contin- 
ues for three weeks. 

Flying from New York March 19 for 
three weeks in Mexico will be a group 
with Phil Clark, editor of Horticut- 
TURE and former garden editor of The 
News of Mexico, as director. High point 
will include private gardens in Mexico 
City, Cuernavaca, Acapulco and other 
cities. The group will visit the Mexico 
Spring Flower Show, famous for its 
flower arrangements, on its opening day, 
March 23, in the Mexican Capital. 


Floriade Schedule 


The following indoor shows are sched- 
uled for the International Horticultural 
Exhibition, Floriade, which begins March 
25 and continues through September 25 
in Rotterdam, the Netherlands. 

March 25-April 3. Bulb flower show; 
April 14-April 24. Flowering trees and 
shrubs and herbaceous flowers; May 6-May 
15. Border and bedding plants—flowering 
and foliage pot plants; May 25-June 6. 
Gloxinias, bougainvilleas and other flori- 
cultural products. 

July 7-July 17. Sweet peas, roses, lilies, 
delphiniums, anthuriums; July 22-July 27. 
Floral arrangements and decorations—in- 
ternational competitive exhibitions; Aug. 
10-Aug. 14. Cannas, gladiolus and other 
flowers; Aug. 31-Sept. 4. Dahlias, orchids, 
etc. Sept. 16-Sept. 25. Vegetables, fruits, 
chrysanthemums and other fall flowers. 


Longwood Gardens Lectures 

The 1960 series of free horticultural 
lectures at Longwood Gardens, Kennett 
Square, Pa., was announced recently. 

Feb. 24, plant hunting, George Spald- 
ing; March 2, camellias for the North, 
Francis de Vos; March 9, home garden 
bulbs, Fred F. Rockwell; March 16, plants 
for birds, E. L. Kammerer; March 23, 
modern iris, W. F. Scott, Jr.; March 30, 
foreign garden ideas, Peggy Sullivan. 

Lectures begin at 8:30 p.m. 


Tulip Society Tour 

A tour of Europe, open to American 
Tulip Society members and their families, 
flies from New York April 24. High point 
of the 22-day tour will be the Floriade at 
Rotterdam and the Keukenhof Gardens. 
Other stops are in Paris, Lucerne, Inns- 
bruck, Venice, Florence and Rome. 


Nurserymen Name Officers 

Named officers for 1960 at the annual 
meeting of the Massachusetts Nurserymen’s 
Association were: Clifford D. Corliss, Jr., 
president; Edmund V. Mezitt, vice-presi- 
dent; Umberto P. Motroni, secretary-treas- 
urer; and Willard M. Bond, H. Harvey 
Jackson, Jr., Reuben Le Beaux and Floyd 
Oatman, directors. 
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Fragrant Vio els 


Glamorous new BALLERINA plus two each three 
other varieties fragrant Hardy Violets, packed with 
dainty rattan basket and descriptive catalogue con- 
taining recipes, cultural directions. . $3.00 postpaid 
Catalogue Onty . . . 50¢ deductible from first order 
VISTA VIOLET FARM 
1211 Monte Vista Vista, California 
eae eee ee 
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GARDENER WANTED 


Experienced gardener for vegetable garden, small 
greenhouse, in Virginia. Good Salary, home and Blue 
Cross for right man, 

address 
V. H. WALKER, Room 308 
1925 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 











THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


389 Suburban Station Building 
Philadelphia 3, Penna. 
LO 3-8352 


Now is the time to join THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
as the garden year begins. Philadel- 
phia Flower Show tickets, garden 
visits, Daffodil, Chrysanthemum, 
and Christmas Shows in addition to 
special informational exhibits, lec- 
tures, an important collection of 
horticultural books for your use 
(library mail service), 12 issues of 
HORTICULTURE, and the new four 
page monthly News from the So- 
ciety ...and all for $8.00! Join 
today. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY, 389 Suburban Station 
Building, Philadelphia 3, Penna. 


























HORTICULTURE “Green Thumb” Department 


Classified Advertising 


Rate 30 cents a word, minimum $6.00, cash with order, 10% discount for three consecutive issues using same copy « Yearly Con- 
tract Rate on Request « Closing date 45 days previous to cover date « Horticutture, 300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 

















African Violets 


Blueberry Bushes 


Evergreens 





TOP QUALITY SAINTPAULIAS. Huge selection 
leaves, rooted cuttings, plants. Send stamp for list. 
ARNDT'S FLORAL GARDEN, Route 2, Troutdale, 
Oregon. 

PLANTS, LEAVES, ROOTED CUTTINGS. New. 
old varieties. Begonias, Houseplants, Episcias. 4¢ 
stamp for list. MRS. T. C. BEE, Route No. 3, New- 
nan, Georgia 

AFRICAN VIOLET PLANTS, rooted leaves, 
Listing for dime, 





latest 


varieties, unbelievable low prices. 
refunded on first order. EASTERBROOK, Butler, 
Ohio, 





AMERICA’S FINEST AFRICAN VIOLETS. Send 
for free color catalog. FISCHER GREENHOUSE, 
Dept. HCS, Linwood, New Jersey 


AFRICAN VIOLETS: Sturdy plants 12/$5.50, bud- 
ded 6/$5.00. Seed $1.00. Leaves 10/$1.25 (newer 
15/$3.50) List, 25¢ (450 varieties; growing tips). 
Hybrid daylily seed $1.00. FFOULKES, 610 Bryan, 
Jacksonville 7 2. Florida 


AFRICAN VIOLETS. Rooted and fresh cut leaves. 
Stamped envelope for list. NAT’'S GREENHOUSES, 
Dept. 1, 725 -Belvidere Road, Phillipsburg, New 
Jersey. 

AFRICAN VIOLETS. Originators of outstanding va- 
rieties. Gloxinias and Rex Begonias also. Retail by 
mail anywhere. Dealers Trade List. OPPEN’S 
GREENHOUSES, 4330 Auburn Rd., Salem, Oregon. 


TRAVELERS SUNSET STRIP. the first of this series 
released, many other new varieties. New list ready 

send stamped envelope. THE SELECT VIOLET 
HOU SE. Box_ 1444, Youngstown, Ohio. 


AFRIC. AN VIOLETS: 6 blooming plants, labeled, 
and violet culture book $5.00 postpaid. Send for 











new 1960 illustrated list. VOLKMANN BROS 
GREENHOUSES, 2714 Minert Street, Dallas 19, 
Texas 

AFRICAN VIOLET plants. leaves, rooted cuttings. 


Newest and old varieties. Write for list. FOSNOT’S 
VIOLETRY, Vernita Star Rte., Sunnyside, Wash. 





Amaryllis 





FANCY IMPORTED DUTCH AMARYLLIS a Spe- 
ciality, over 100 named varieties, priced $2.50 up. 
ROBERT D. GOEDERT,. Box 6534, Jacksonville 5, 
Florida. 





Atom-Blasted Seeds (Mutations) 


FASCINATING STORY OPENS NEW FIELDS— 
Home and school projects. Flower, vegetable, tree, 
fruit, grain, cobalt-60 weated seeds. Informative cata- 
log 10¢. RANSOM SEED, San Gabriel 1, California. 


Begonias 








CULTIVATED BLUEBERRY BUSHES—Six bear- 
ing age $5.95 quantity prices on request. MORNING- 
BROOK PLANTATION, Upper Hampden Road, 
Monson, Mass. Colonial 7-3284. 


Books 


EVEN if you don’t have a green thumb, you can’t 
miss having a fine garden and flowers if you follow 
the signs given in the MOON SIGN BOOK. Easy 
to read, understand. Practical. 256 pages, $1.50. 
Send to LPL, Box 343H, Culver City, California. 
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COMBINE YOUR HOBBY. home and livelihood 
with an established Southern New England Inn and 
Greenhouse. 43 acres to play with. Circular, DUB- 
LIN INN, Dublin, N. H. 





GROW MUSHROOMS. Cellar, Shed and outdoors 
Spare, full time. year round. We pay $4.50 Ib. dried. 
We have 29.000 customers. FREE BOOK. MUSH- 
ROOMS, Dept. H, 2954 Admiral Way, Seattle, 
Washington. 





Chestnut Trees 
BLIGHT RESISTANT Chinese Chestnut Trees from 
certified seed: $5.00 pair 5S-ft., 6-ft.; $7.50 pair 8-ft. 
GERZ NURSERIES, East Petersburg, Pennsylvania. 











Chrysanthemums 
NEW! STARTLING! Harvest Giants—Mammoth 
flowers, compact growth, often bloom September. 


Free coloe Catalog—all types, varieties. BRISTOL 
NURSERIES, Dept. 404, Bristol, Connecticut. 





FROST Resistant Chrysanthemums, 3 each 5 Early 
flowering varieties $3.00; 1 each 10 Choice garden 
varieties $2.50; 10 Giant football greenhouse varie- 
ties $3.50. HAV’'ALOOK GARDENS, Fowlerville, 
Michigan. 





Climbing Strawberries 





NEW CLIMBING STRAWBERRIES from France, 


Mount Everest. Write today for free catalog. 
HAARLEM BULB, 47-29 Junction Bivd., Elmhurst, 
L. L., New York. 





Dahlias 


DAHLIAS. The best of the New, the choicest of 
the Old. Price List FREE. CRONACHER DAHLIA 
GARDENS, Ironton, Ohio. 








DAHLIAS OF MERIT—Honor roll. Prices reason- 
able. Free catalog. THOS. GALVIN, Belleview Ave., 
Salem, Massachusetts. 





TUBEROUS BEGONIAS. All colors and types. Spe- 
cial: 6 large tubers $2.00, mixed colors. Hanging or 
Bedding. Complete directions included. Write for 
descriptive list. VANSCIVERS DUTCH GARDENS, 
Pocono Mts., Box 12, Tannersville, Pennsylvania. 


Berries for Birds 


BERRIES FOR BIRDS. Shrubs, Trees. Vines, 125 
varieties. List and data free. DUTCH MOUNTAIN 
NURSERY, R1. Box 177, Augusta, Michigan. 











Binoculars, Telescopes 





GOOD BINOCULARS add immeasurably to the 
pleasure of a garden and home. All types, prices, 
postpaid by Museum Curator, professional user. 
BARTLETT HENDRICKS, Pittsfield 50-H, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Bird of Paradise 


STRELITZIA REGINAE the most beautiful of tropi- 
cal plants with red, yellow, blue and orange blossoms. 
2 year plant $1.50 ea.; 4 yr. $3.50 ea. Fresh seed 














$1.00 per doz. PETER AND PAM, P.O. Box 4284, 
San Fernando, California 

Blueberries 
BLUEBERRY ARISTOCRATS — MARVELOUS 
SWEET FLAVORS. Largest new varieties, excep- 


tional quality, 100% organically grown. Price list 
available—Spring planting. ALEXANDER'S BLUE- 
BERRY NURSERIES, 1224 Wareham Street, Mid- 
dieboro, Massachuestts. 
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DAHLIAS—3 Gorgeous Collections, all types, all 
different. named and labeled, many recently intro- 
duced from Europe and U. S., expensive kinds. Over 
$5.00 retail value each. 

8 Giants, Bi-colors, Cactus, etc. 

11 Miniatures, many colors and types, 
blooms. 

11 Pompoms, Smallest ball types, wonderful cut 
flowers. $3.50 postpaid for any collection above— 
all 3 for $9.00. GLADSIDE GARDENS, Northfield, 
Massachusetts. 


loads of 





DAHLIA “Delicate Lass,"’ a new very fine delicate 
pink, decorative, B size, one of the finest of all 
for cutting. Strong tubers $2.50 each, 3 for $6.00. 
10 different named “Dinner Plate’’ size dahlias, 
$5.00. HAV’ALOOK GARDENS, Fowlerville, Mich- 
igan. 

DAHLIAS: New and standard varieties. All sizes, 
poms, miniatures and giants. List free. HOLLAND 
DAHLIA GARDENS, R. R. 2, Holland, Michigan. 








___Daylilies 


SPECIAL: Two $1 daylilies labeled and postpaid 
$1.25, blooming size. Catalog included. DILL GAR- 
DENS, 4730 Heege Rd., St. Louis 23, Missouri. 








Earthworms 


BABY EVERGREENS, SEEDS, SEEDLINGS, orna- 
mentals and Xmas tree stock. Azaleas, Rhododen- 
drons, Flowering Shrubs, Blueberries. CATALOG 
FREE, GIRARD BROS. NURSERY, Geneva, Ohio 


BABY EVERGREENS, Seedlings, Transplants, Xmas 
tree and Ornamental stock. Price list free. NEUNER’S 
EVERGREEN NURSERY, 368 Eicher Road, Pitts- 
burgh 2, Pennsylvania. 


PFITZER, JUNIPER, Biue Spruce, Japanese Black 
Pine—10 inches to 1 foot of over, $1.00 each. 2 or 
more postpaid, smaller orders 50¢ postage. NOR- 
LAND’S, 2888 W. 64th Ave., Denver 21, Colorado. 


RHODODENDRON MAX, Mt. Laurel, Hemlock, 
Holly, Flame Azalea, Dogwood, Red Maple and Red 
Cedar: 2-4 ft., 10—$4.00; 25—$9.00; 100—$30.00 
J. F. NORRIS, Butler, R. 4, Tennessee. 














Flower Arrangements 


CAREFULLY SELECTED EQUIPMENT for flower 
arrangement and corsages at lowest prices. Free illus- 
trated catalog. DOROTHY BIDDLE SERVICE, H-3. 
Hawthorne, New York. 


Garden Supplies 


COMPOST KING. All steel grating and sifting screen 
with storage bin. HOME GARDEN PRODUCTS, 159 
Pine Ridge Road, West Medford 55, Mass. 














Garden Tractors 


BUY AT DISCOUNT. Nationally known Garden 
Tractor. Eliminates all hand hocing, also tills. Thou- 
sands satisfied users. Patented. Discount Catalogue 
FREE. AUTOHOE, DePere 62, Wisconsin. 


4 H.P. GARDEN ROTARY TILLER TRACTOR 
combination all $119.00 if ordered now. Mower and 
other attachments available. UNIVERSAL MFG 
CO., 324 West Tenth, Indianapolis 2, Indiana. 











Geraniums 


ZONAL GERANIUM CATALOG 10¢. Finest varie 
ties. Novelties. Dwarfs. Colored-Leaved. HOLMES 
C. MILLER, 280 West Portola Avenue, Los Altos. 
California. 








Gladiolus 


GLADIOLUS—8 Superb Collections. Every bulb dif- 

ferent, but unlabeled. Each collection is priced at 

$1.00 and you may have 6 for $5.00. Minimum order 
$3.00. 

. Dragons & Doubles—8 large for exotic arrange- 
ments. 





a new dimension in Glads. 


2. Fragrants—8 lareec. 

3. Miniatures or Face-Ups—i2 medium bulbs, 
wonderfully artistic. 

4. Small Ruffled—Nothing more beautiful, 10 
bulbs. 

5. Small Plain Petaled—Beautiful colors and shade 
combinations, 12 bulbs. 

6. Butterfly Type—Intense colors, contrastly 
blotched, 8 bulbs. 

7. Laciniated—Orchid like petals, cut edges, 6 
large bulbs 

8. The Real Giants—Recent, beautiful varieties, 


12 large bulbs. 
Every bulb different in every collection but un- 
labeled. GLADSIDE GARDENS, Northfield, Massa- 
chusetts. 





DURING MARCH ONLY: Send 10¢ for gladiolus 
bulb, value 50¢ or more in 1960 catalogs. Specify 
large or small flowered. TIMBERLAND GARDENS, 
Waterloo, Oregon. 


GLADIOLUS easily grown, economical, long lasting, 
beautiful. Choice of All Americas, Blue Ribbon Ruf- 
fled, Miniatures, Rainbows. Over 100 spectrum colors. 
Catalogue ready. Wholesale-Retail. WOODSIDE 
GLADIOLUS GARDENS, Webster, New } York. 








Ground Cover Plants 


MYRTLE (VINCA MINOR), PACHYSANDRA, 
ENGLISH IVY. Choice plants. Fifty alike, $6.00. 
Hundred, $10.00. Five Hundred, $45.00. Prepaid. 
GROUND COVER SERVICE, 106 East Antietam, 
Hagerstown, Maryland. 


Herbs 











FREE PICTURE FOLDER: “How to make $3,000 
Yearly, Sparetime, Backyard, Raising Earthworms.” 
Included free: “How to Grow Gorgeous Flowers 
with Domesticated Easthworms."” OAKHAVEN—II1, 
Cedar Hill, Texas. 


HERBS FOR FLAVOR and fragrance, 10 different 
packets of seeds $1.25; six different steong plants, 
including French Lavender, $2.50. Recipe hint book- 
let and packet mixed herb seeds 25¢. HAV’ALOOK 
GARDENS, Fowlerville, Michigan. 
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Herb Seed 
NEW CROP HERB SEED. Over 22 varicties flower 
and vegetable seed. Many other garden items. Our 
23rd year. MACLEANS, Box 564 H, Houma, Louisi- 


ana 


Holly S v1 ‘2 


THE THOUGHFUL GIFT for Anniversaries, Birth- 
days, Housewarmings. or just for yourself. Send 25¢ 
for complete list. NATIVE AMERICAN HOLLY 
FARMS, Manheim, 8, Pennsylvania 


_House Plants ui 


LOVELY tropical plants, exotic foliage and blooms, 
Gesneriads, Begonias. Fuschias. Free descriptive 
catalog. GOLDEN BIRD TROPICALS, Rt. 1, Rich- 
field Rd., Yorba Linda, California 


BEAUTIFUL Multicolored Crotons—6 plants $1.00; 
1S plants $2.00; 40 plantx $5.00. Assorted and post- 
paid. TED MACHLER, Deerfield Beach, Florida 


RARE AND COMMON HOUSE PLANTS. Compicte 
collections of Geraniums, Begonias, Ivies, Conserva- 
tory Plants. Herbs. Cacti. IMlustrated catalog 25¢. List 
free. MERRY GARDENS, Camden, Maine 


ANTHURIUM ANDREANUM, flowering size. spe- 
cial sale, $3.50 ppd. Exotics catalog, 1200 indoor 
plants. “Exotica II" $25.00. JULIUS ROEHRS CoO., 
Rutherford, New Jersey 


PASSIFLORA COCCINEA, Begonias, Ferns, Glox- 
inia tubers, Episcias. Kohlerias, Gesneriads, unusual 
houseplants. Catalog 25¢ TROPICAL PARADISE, 
3810 Bales, Kansas City 28, Missouri 

Lilacs 
EXCEPTIONAL NEW UNUSUALLY HARDY LI- 
LACS. University of New Hampshire developments 
including James Macfarlane. best true pink. Miss 
Kim, dwarf. very fragrant. ice-blue. Price list avail- 
able. ALEXANDER'S BLUEBERRY NURSERIES, 
1224 Wareham Sweet, Middleboro, Massachusetts 
FINEST FRENCH & NOVELTY LILACS. All on 
own roots. Price list free: color catalog 20¢ coin 
ot 4¢ stamps. UPTON NURSERY, Dept. D, Good- 
rich, Michigan 


Miscellaneous 


CLAY POTS wanted. New or used, 9 inch and up 
Write Box 178, HORTICULTURE, 300 Massachu- 
setts Avenue. Boston 15, Mass 


Mushrooms 


MUSHROOMS—OUICKER, EASIER, CHEAPER, 
Preplanted. ready-to-grow trays, beds. Literature Free 
Spawn $1.00 LUXHORT, 641 South 19th, Newark 3, 
N. J 


Music-Instructions 


SONGPOEMS AND LYRICS WANTED: Mail to: 
TIN PAN ALLEY, INC., 1650 Broadway, New York 
19. N.Y 


Natchez Vacation 


EXPLORE VOWLANDS AND HILLS FOR NA- 
TIVE FLORA. See timber and conservation pro- 
grams. Visit uses and gardens. Plan a family va- 
cation. CHERRY GROVE PLANTATION, Rte 1, 
Box 421, Natchez, Miss 
Of Interest to Women 
SEW aprons at home for stores. No Charge for 
material to fill orders. In our fifth successful year. 
Write: ADCO MFG. CO., Bastrop 82, Louisiana. 


Perennials 


COLORFUL NEW PERENNIALS. Outstanding vari- 
eties hardy chrysanthemums, shastas, carnations, 
phioxes, monardas, ajugas List PINE-CROFT 
NURSERIES, Exeter 5, New Hampshire 


CAPTURE SPRING FOR YOUR SHADIER GAR- 
DEN spots with Barnhaven’s Silver-Dollar primroses. 
Every shade, color and tint in blooms at least dollar 
size—the world’s most beautiful primroses. Write for 
Barnhaven’s uniquely written and illustrated book- 
catalog mentioned by both The New Yorker and 
Good Housekeeping magazines as particularly good 
reading. (25¢ in coin). BARNHAVEN, Gresham, 
Oregon. 


March 1960 


Primroses 


GARDEN PRIMROSES: Six mature plants, early, 
medium, late blooming. Buy now! $2.00 postpaid, 
List on request. SKY HOOK, Johnson, Vermont. f 


_ Rare Plants and Shrubs 


ALPINES, DWARF CONIFERS, Shrubs and other 
rare plants from the World's far corners are listed in 
our free catalogue. ALPENGLOW GARDENS, 13328 
Trans-Canada Highway, North Surrey, B Cc ’ Canada. 

Rare Shrubs and Trees 


RARE SHRUBS AND TREES—Dove Tree, Chi- 
nese Witchhazel, Skimmia and other choice plants. 
Write for free list. Open weekends only, 9 to 5:30. 
WOODLAND NURSERY, Hendricks Road, Perkio- 
menville, RD 1, Penna 
Rock Garden Plants 

700 VARIETIES OFFERED. A licading World Rock 
Plant collection. Send 10¢ for famous descriptive, 
illustrated catalog. SKY-CLEFT GARDENS, Barre, 
Vermont 


Rose Bushes 

JACKSON & PERKINS POTTED ROSE BUSHES. 
Excellent quality. Send for price list. Plants not 
mailable. Save at CHRISTENSEN’S GARDEN CEN- 
TER. 357 Main Street (Rt. 28), Reading, Mass. 


Special Announcement 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF GARDENERS, 194 
Old Country Road, Mineola, New York, cordially 
invites gardeners to join their membership. Annual 
dues $8.00 


Strawberries 
GIANT BRITISH SOVEREIGN STRAWBERRIES 
from Canada now available. Berries almost large as 
exes plants grow 18 inches high, three feet 
across! Write for brochure. Exclusive importer MAY- 
NARD JACOBSON, 175 Rafferty Gardens, Littleton, 
Colorado 


Terrarium Supplies 


CONTAINERS, SUPPLIES, WOODLAND MATE- 
RIAL, mosses, ferns, wildflowers, custom terrarium 
service, instructions. Illustrated folder 10¢. A. ALL- 
GROVE, North Wilmington, Mass 


Violets 


HARDY VIOLETS. Descriptive catalog with Reci- 
pes. Send 50¢. Deduct from first order. VISTA 
VIOLET FARM, 1211 Monte Vista Drive, Vista, 
Calif 


Water Lilies 


HARDY AND TROPICAL. 100 varietics-Victorias- 
Nelumbiums-Water poppy-Oxygen plants, etc. Snails 
for pools. Free catalog in color. BELDT’S WATER 
GARDENS, Hazelwood 9, Missouri. 


Wildflowers and Ferns : ef 


WILDFLOWERS and FERNS, many kinds, to bright- 
en a shady nook. Also young Ornamentals for low- 
cost home landscaping. Send now for free catalogue. 
WAKE ROBIN FARM, Box 33-H, Home, Pennsyl- 
vania 


WILDFLOWERS and FERNS, for spring planting, 
many kinds to choose from. Catalog free. THOMAS 
M. WOOD, Constantia, New York 


Wildflower Seed 


Send for cataloge—WILDFLOWER AND WILD 
TREE SEEDS—over 600 different kinds. Send $.50 
to CLYDE ROBIN, Carmel Valley, Calif. 


Position Wanted ois 


GARDENER—CARETAKER. Available April Ist. 
Family man, must have cottage. Good references. 
BOX 179, HORTICULTURE, 300 Massachusetts 
Ave., Boston 15, Massachusetts 


FARM-ESTATE MANAGER, qualified by reliability, 
interest, and college degree with varied experience in 
Horticulture, Crops, Livestock including Dairy, and 
Personnel. Write Box 180, HORTICULTURE, 300 
Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
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THE PENSTEMON has been a little 
known garden subject for many years, 
but only recently has it come into its 
own. Now penstemons can be grown 
anywhere in the United States with a 
little adjustment. Good drainage is a 
requisite of all species and hybrids. 
Otherwise culture is a breeze. 
Originated in the east we have the 
Avalon Hybrids. Coming from the mid- 
dlewest, the Seeba and Fate Hybrids, 
and on the coast some of the native 
shrubby types have been found in natu- 
ral forms hybridizing on the mountains 
and in valleys, as also has the Flathead 
Lake variety in the mountains of 


YG, vitation to 
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Mrs. Sue N. McLane, Craig, Colo. 


Penstemon Wins Popularity 


Montana. One, if not several, of these 
varieties will grow in most any climate. 
Still more and newer varieties are being 
developed in gardens and experiment 
stations throughout the land. 

Penstemons usually bloom after the 
early spring bulbs and irises have fin- 
ished, but some varieties, especially 
those grown at high altitudes, will 
bloom earlier. This habit has delayed 
the hybridization of some of the more 
desirable species, because pollen must 
be stored or the bloom hastened or de- 
layed to make pollination possible. 

The most spectacular creation today 
in the penstemon area is the Seeba or 
Fate Hybrid. This origination carries 
the two names because the plant ap- 
peared simultaneously in the gardens 
of Lena Seeba and Fred Fate. Though 
the strains are almost identical the 
Fate strain seems to carry the genes for 
hardiness to a greater degree, though 
the Seeba strain is also considered very 
hardy. For the coldest climates, the 
Flathead Lake hybrids are more relia- 
ble. The colors here are more vivid, the 
plants more airily graceful and the 
shape of flowers more variable. Good 
drainage is essential for growth. 

For the average gardener in the dry 
air zone, penstemons grow beautifully 





Privileges of Membership . . . 


Twelve issues of HORTICULTURE, 


$4.00 a year) @ Use of the Society's outstanding horticultural library, including books 
by mail # Consultant service with experts in person or by mail or phone @ Admission 


to all lectures by outstanding authorities with opportunity to bring a guest @ Ticket to 


Spring 
mum Show @ Reduced rates on 


gardening at reduced rates @ Permission to visit Prize-Winning Gardens @ A copy of 


the Society's Yearbook 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
300 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 
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em bership 


America's Authentic Garden Magazine (subscription 


how with a private showing for members @ Ticket to Harvest and Chrysanthe- 
Show Tickets purchased in advance @ Classes in 


in the border or garden without any 
special attention. But for the specialist 
growing plants of various kinds in a 
more moist region a scree bed (crushed 
rock) or special place is suggested. For 
most penstemon varieties fill a raised 
bed with one part subsoil, one part 
sand and one part small crushed rock 
or oyster shell. Penstemons don’t like 
fertilizer, but some leafmold may be 
used as a side dressing, keeping it well 
away from the crown of the plant. 

Penstemons may be propagated in 
several ways. Some of the species take 
readily to division, others start more 
easily from cuttings. Seeds are often 
erratic in germination and in some of 
the hybrids do not come true to color, 
but so far this seems to be the most 
successful method of reproduction. 
Some varieties are short-lived and are 
treated as annuals (as the Mexican hy- 
brids in the north) while others last 
for years and grow larger. 

Each year more varieties are listed 
by nurserymen throughout the country 
and a greater array of rainbow colors 
is being grown in gardens throughout 
the land. Some enthusiasts have formed 
the Penstemon Society to promote the 
cultivation of the genus and for new 
and better varieties. 
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Start the AGRICO Lawn-Feeding PLAN this weekend... 
the down-to-earth way to lasting, trouble-free, dense green turf! 


RIGHT NOW 


snico for Turr with Urea-Form speeds your 
wn's awakening. And this nonburning, balanced 
f food releases nitrogen steadily through the 
ring, meeting your lawn’s developing needs 
bply Acrico for Turr with Urea-Form (10 lbs 
r 1,000 sq. ft.) this weekend. You'll enjoy new 
auty fast—and maintain a thick stand of grass, 
istant to weeds and crabgrass. Early spring feed 
is Step One in the Agrico Lawn-Feeding Plan 


» simplest, most economical way to lasting lawn 
pauty, through Agrico feeding, properly timed! 


2 THIS SUMMER @:- 


Acninite Natural Organic Nitrogen Plant Food 
keeps your lawn green, helps turn browned spots 
green again, builds defenses against drought and 
broiling sun. Remember, one important secret of 
scientific feeding is follow-through: when your 
lawn is well-established, keep it that way! AGRINITE 
applied in summer—Step Two in the Agrico Lawn- 
Feeding Plan—gives grass the concentrated 
feeding of safe, organic nitrogen it needs to survive 
the summer. This easy precaution saves the costly, 
laborious job of re-seeding and repairs later on. 


GRICO 


LAWN FOODS 
blade for blade, the most in lawn beauty... 
dollar for dollar, the most in quality lawn food 


he American Agricultural Chemical Company WN. Y 


7, N.Y. © 40 Factories in U. S., Canada & Cuba 


3 IN FALL 


Acrico for Turr with Urea-Form makes the most 
of nature’s best time for growing grass, brings long- 
lasting benefits. The gradual release of nitrogen of 
this Agrico lawn food gives you a luxury lawn right 
up to winter’s beginning. And all the while the 
balance of phosphorous and potash is promoting 
deep, healthy roots to bring your lawn up better 
than ever next year. You can start the easy, 3-step 
Agrico Lawn-Feeding Plan with your spring appli- 
cation now—ask your dealer for the free plan book 
and Agrico—America’s number one fertilizer! 


Contains Du 
Pont “Ura- 
mite.” Meets 
your lawn's 
nitrogen needs 
continuously, 
all season long! 
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